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; Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. Sliced Boiled Beets, with Salt and Butter. 
any Mea [5 SUPPER. 
4 ; Creamed Smoked Beef. Baking-Powder Biscuit. 
' for many Mi | | IONS Baked Apples. Tea Cake. 
Tea. 
and a few for the N these autumn days most housekeepers are in- 
I] terested to preserve for winter use the fruits 
= 4 Mi nha ir and vegetables of the season, and it has seemed 
x wise, therefore, to devote a part of this article 
Pig to that subject. In connection with this a few sug- 
oS Saas Pee. gestions as to the methods of caring for these things 
BREAKFAST. after they are put in tumblers and jars, may be of 
Grapes. Mush. help to some of the inexperienced. 
Escaloped Mutton, Potato Omelet. For jellies, cut out a round of letter paper, dip it in 
Entire Wheat Muitias. Toast, brandy, and lay it on top of the tumbler of jelly, 
Rice Griddle-Cakes pressing it down slightly. Puta layer of cotton bat- 
, ting over the top of the tumbler and tie iton. Keep 
Coffee. in a cool, dry place. I have often found this the 
ee most satisfactory of many methods I have tried. Mar- 
aoe. malades should be protected in the same manner. 
Fricassee of Oysters. Several layers of tumblers may be stored on the 
Luncheon Rolls, Coddled Apples. same shelf if a sheet of pasteboard be placed on top 
Molasses Gingerbread. of each layer. 
Chen. It should be remembered that the preservation of 
a fruit and vegetables, when they are canned, depends 
DINNER. upon the germs’ being destroyed by heat and the ex- 
Cream-of-Bean Soup. clusion of all air from the can. It is important, there- 
~ . fore, that the can be made very hot, that all germs 
{ Roast Leg of Mutton. Piquant Sauce. be killed, and the air expelled. Lay the jars on their 
White Potatoes. Tomato Fritters. sides, in a pan of cold water, and heat gradually to 
Caulifiower in Bechamel Sauce. the boiling point. Do not pour out the water until 
Dressed Celery. ready to fill each one. Have the fruit or vegetables 
Miaitadhine Rill. boiling hot, and jill but one jar at a time, sealing this 
Coffee before filling another. 
— Some fruits and vegetables require very little cook- 
atin. ing to kill the germs, while others, particularly starchy 
vegetables, such as corn, beans and peas, need a 
Pears. Mush. long cooking in a high temperature. 
Fishballs. Nothing in the line of canned vegetables is more 
Corn Bread. Milk Toast. satisfactory than tomatoes, and all housekeepers 
Coffee or Tea. should put up a generous supply. 
— Governor’s Sauce. 
DINNER. This is made of a peck of green tomatoes, six green or 
: : ? red peppers, four large onions, half a pint of brown sugar, 
Braised Liver. half.a of grated half a pint of salt, three 
Hashed Cabbage. Mashed Potatoes. quarts of cider vinegar, one tablespoonful of ground 
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cloves, one of ground allspice, one teaspoonful of white 
pepper, and, if cayenne be liked, one-quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of it. 

Slice the tomatoes and put them in a large bowl or 
stone pot. Sprinkle the salt over them and let them 
stand all night. In the morning, after draining off all the 
liquid, put them in the preserving kettle. Chop the onions 
and peppers fine, but separately, and add to the tomatoes. 
Now add all the other ingredients, and cook gently for 
about an hour and a half, stirring often. Put into small 
jars and seal. 

French Tomato Pickle. 

First of all you must have a peck of green tomatoes. 
Then you will aiso require six large onions, half a pint 
of salt, one pint of brown sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
curry - powder, two tablespoonfuls of tumeric, two tea- 
spoonfuls of ground cinnamon, two teaspoonfuls of ground 
clove, two teaspoonfuls of ground allspice, two teaspoon- 
fuls of mustard, three quarts of vinegar and one quart 
of water. ° 

Slice the tomatoes and onions and put them in a large 
bowl or a stone jar. Sprinkle with the salt, and let them 
stand over night. In the morning, drain off the liquid and 
put the vegetables in the preserving kettle with one quart 
of vinegar and one quart of water. Let them boil for five 
minutes, and then drain off the liquid. Return the drained 
vegetables to the preserving kettle. Mix the spice 
smoothly with a part of the two quarts of vinegar. Add 
this, the remainder of the vinegar and the sugar to the 
vegetables, and heat to the boiling point. Cook for 
fifteen minutes after the pickles begin to boil. Put it up 
in small jars and seal. 

Spiced Crab-Apple Jam. 

Wash six pounds of good crab-apples and put them in 
the preserving kettle with just enough hot water to cover 
them. Cook until the fruit is so tender that a broom- 
straw will pierce it; then rub through a coarse strainer, 
having both the fruit and liquid pass through. Return 
the strained mixture to the preserving kettle and add three 
pounds and a half of brown sugar, one tablespoonful of 
ground clove, one tablespoonful of salt and one of pepper. 
Cook gently for one hour and a half, stirring often. Put 
into little jars or tumblers. This is to be eaten with 
cold meats. 

Tomato Catsup. 

You will need ten quarts of tomatoes, besides one quart 
of cider vinegar, one pound of brown sugar, half a pound 
of salt, one ounce of whole black pepper, one ounce of 
whole alispice, half an ounce of whole clove, half an 
ounce of whole ginger, half a pound of ground mustard, 
three small red peppers and three cloves of garlic. 

Cut up the tomatoes and put them in a kettle with the 
garlic. Heat slowly, and cook for half an hour after 
they begin to boil; then rub through a strainer. Return 
the strained tomatoes to the kettle (there should be four 
quarts) and place on the fire. 

Mix the mustard smoothly with the vinegar and add to 
the tomatoes. Add, also, the sugar and salt. Place the 
spice and red peppers in a muslin bag and put into the 
tomatoes. Simmer the mixture for two hours and a half, 
-- then bottle. 

Tomato Fritters. 

Pare six ripe tomatoes of good size and set them near 
the ice to chill. Put into a bowl half a pint of flour mixed 
with one teaspoonful of baking powder, one teaspoonful 
of sugar and half a teaspoonful of salt. Beat the yolks of 


two eggs well and adda gill of milk to them. Stir this 
into the dry mixture. Add two tablespoonfuls of salad 
oil or melted butter, and set this mixture away until the 
time comes to cook the fritters. Cut the tomatoes into 
slices about half an inch thick and cut these slices into 
four parts. Season with a little pepper and one teaspoon- 
ful of salt. 

Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth and stir them 
into the batter. Dip the slices of tomato, one at a time, 
into the batter, and fry in hot fat until brown—which will 
be in about three minutes. On lifting them out, drain on 
brown paper. Serve at once on hot plates. 

Crown of Fish with Potato Balls. 

A handsome fish course for a dinner for ten or a dozen 
persons may be made of one quart of boiled halibut, half 
a pint of cream or milk, three tablespoonfuls of butter, 
one tablespoonful of flour, three eggs, three teaspoonfuls 
of salt, half a teaspoonful of pepper and one teaspoonful 
of onion juice. 

Pound the fish toa paste, and rub it through a sieve. 
Season with the salt, pepper and onion juice. Put the 
butter in a frying pan and set on the fire. When hot, 
add the flour, and stir until smooth and frothy. Gradu- 
ally add the cream, stirring all the time, When this boils 
up, stir the fish into it; then take from the fire. Beat the 
eggs well, and add to the fish. Work all together until 
thoroughly incorporated. Butter a round rice- border 
mould very generously. Pack the fish in this and cover 
with buttered paper. Place the mould in around sauce- 
pan, which should then be filled to within half an inch of 
the top of the mould with tepid water. Place in rather a 
cool oven and cook for half an hour, being careful that 
the temperature of the oven does not become high enough 
to make the water in the pan boil, as that would spoil the 
dish. At serving time turn the fish out on a large, round, 
flat dish. Fill the center with a pint and a half of potato 
balls and pour a pint of white sauce over them. Over this 
sprinkle a teaspoonful of chopped parsley. Serve another 
pint of white sauce in a bowl, as this dish requires a gen- 
erous supply. 

Potato Balls. 

Pare the potatoes smoothly and evenly. Cut out the 
balls with a French scoop, dropping them in cold water 
as soon as they are cut. When ready to do the cooking, 
put them in a saucepan with boiling water enough to 
cover them. Place on the fire and cook until tender. If 
the scoop used be one of medium size it will take just 
eight minutes to cook the balls; but if the large size be 
used, twelve minutes’ cooking will be required. Drain off 
all the water and dredge with one teaspoonful of salt. 
White Sauce. 

Take one pint of white stock, half a pint each of milk and 
rich cream, four tablespoonfuls of butter, three tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, one large slice of carrot, half a small onion, 
one bay leaf, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of white pepper, 
two teaspoonfuls of salt and a slight grating of nutmeg. 

Heat the stock. Beat the butter and flour in a saucepan 
until light and creamy. Pour the hot stock on this, and 
place the pan on thestove. Add the seasonings, and cook 
gently, with the cover off, for half an hour. At the end of 
that time add the milk and cream, and stir frequently 
until the sauce begins to boil; then strain and it will be 
ready to serve. 
Half-Hour Pudding. 

The ingredients are: one pint of cold mush that was 

made of any one of the various preparations of wheat for 
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breakfast dishes, four tablespoonfuls of butter, three eggs, 
one gill of sugar. 

Beat the butter to a cream: then gradually beat in the 
sugar and after that the mush. Next add the yolks of the 
eggs, well beaten, and finally the whites, beaten to a stiff 
froth. Turn into a buttered pudding dish that will hold a 
little more than a quart, and bake in a moderately quick 
oven for half an hour. Serve with lemon or wine sauce. 
Lemon Sauce. 

Beat two tablespoonfuls of butter to a cream and grad- 
tally beat into it half a pint of powdered sugar; then add 
the yolk of an egg, and beat until thick and light. Now 
add a slight grating of lemon rind, and all the juice of 
one lemon, and beat for three or four minutes longer. 
Beat the white ot the egg to a dry, stiff froth, and stir 
into the mixture; add also a gill of boiling water. Stir 
quickly and serve immediately. 

Half a gill of wine may be substituted for the lemon. In 
that case use only half a gill of boiling water. Of course 
the sauce will be handsomer and richer if two eggs be 
used; and when they are cheap, it is advisable to do this. 
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STREET CRIES. 
Adown the street and past my window 
A chorus of mixed voices goes ; 
“ Bananas!” “ Rope onions!” “ Salad!” “ Salad!” 
“Live crabs! Live crabs!” and “ Po-ta-toes !” 


While, up from the south distinctly cometh 
A voice I know to be Neighbor Stone’s : 
“You Will-e/ If you don’t come this minute, 
I'll break every one of your lazy bones!” 


And the voices of children blend into it, 
With a shrill and devilish tone of joy— 
“ Here comes one jolly, jolly, jolly, 
One jolly, jolly SAILOR Boy!” 


Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Oh, desperation! 
Live crabs seem written on my brain ; 

And bananas, and popular songs and potatoes 
I'll never, oh, never, forget again ! 


I’d a letter to write. ‘Tis written. Listen, 
It reads like this, as sure as you’re born: 

“ Dear, Jolly Sailor; I got your letter— 
And hasten to answer it with ‘ Hot corn!’ 


* T’ll read with pleasure the book you sent me; 
Last night I began it, and I found 

It was full of—* Crabs!’ ‘ Fresh fish!’ and ‘ Tomatoes!” 
And ‘broken bones’ at a ‘ lev-vy the pound!’ 


“I dove the heroine, Marjory Davis! 
She’s jolly as Sailor Boy can be, 

And as full of eels as a ‘ Florida orange !'— 
Ta-Ra-Ta-Ra-Ta-Boom-De-De 


Oh, dear ! Oh, DEAR! Oh, DESPERATION! 
With babies squailing and hucksters, too, 
What shall a poor distracted woman 
Rise in her righteous wrath, and do? 
Four times I've tried to write that letter, 
In hopes that the thick of the din was past ; 
But—* ‘Ta-Ra-Ra-Ta-Boom-De-Addle ! ” 
Each is crazier than the last! 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Oh, “ Crabs and Potatoes!” 
You both seem branded on my brain ; 
And the prices of corn, and songs, and tomatoes 
I'll never, oh, never forget again ! 
—Letitia Virginia Douglas. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
THE EXPERT WAITRESS.—X. 
A Manual for the Pantry, Kitchen, and Dining-room. 


MISCELLANEOUS INSTRUCTIONS.~—II. 
WAITRESS who has be- 
come competent may 
arrange and serve special 
meals, delegating the work 
done formerly with acaterer 
toassistantsunderher. She 
must be careful not to at- 
tempt more than she can 
safely perform, and then 
carry out her plan with 
quiet confidence in her own 
ability. Except in case of 
an accident which she can- 
not remedy, she should not 
speak to the hostess, who 
should be left perfectly free 
to entertain her guests with- 
out a care about the food 
which they are eating. All 
doubts should be settled 
before the lady of the house 
goes to her room to dress for dinner. A waitress, 
however competent, must consult those whom she 
serves, upon the special way of having many things 
done. She must know how to sharpen carvers, but 
she must not try her hand upon new ones without 
finding out whether the host prefers to handle them 
entirely himself; this question to be asked, of course, 
before laying the table. The special form.of serving 
boiled eggs should also be settled, and the question 
of serving cheeses whole or broken. 

Cheeses of the pineapple and Eadam varieties 
should be cut so that the top will fit again closely and 
exclude the air. To preserve perfectly a section cut 
from any large cheese, it should be kept wrapped in a 
napkin or piece of cheese cloth wrung out of cider 
vinegar. Rhine wine will answer the same purpose ; 
but the vinegar will not leave an objectionable trace. 
Cheese should always be served on a folded napkin, 
for the reason that it is more or less oily and looks 
pleasanter on the napkin than on the plate. 

The crisp, green sa:ad, with its accompaniment of a 
red or golden cheese, is one of the most agreeable 
courses of the dinner, and no unsightly crumbs should 
be left on the cloth before it is served. 

A carving cloth should not be folded on the table. 
The corners may be turned deftly together and the 
cloth removed to a tray on which it may be carried to 
the pantry, to be folded later. 

When a number are at tab:e, only a part of the 
plates should be put before the carver at one time; 
but the others must be ready on a near side table. 

By learning to make dainty paper frills for lamb 
chops or for the bone of a ham, and by studying 
simple garnishings of fresh parsley, celery tips and 
lemon, pleasant effects may be produced and a repu- 
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tation for taste and skill acquired. The same dish 
may be served in a variety of ways, one of which may 
tempt the appetite where others have failed. Instead 
of serving chicken salad in a plain dish at luncheon, 
it may be put in cups made by removing the pulp 
from solid, red tomatoes and each tomato placed on a 
bed of green lettuce leaves. 

One is always pleased by a novelty, that is, after 
the more substantial part of a meal is finished, and a 
waitress who becomes an artist in her especial line 
may not only give a great deal of pleasure to others, 
but keep herself from getting tired of the daily routine. 
If she wishes to raise her work above the level of 
mere drudgery, she will study to see how she can im- 
prove each day upon the work of the day before. 
Nothing should ever be done because Mrs. X’s 
butler does so and so, or because Mrs. Y’s maid says 
she saw it done like this in England. Every good 
rule has a good reason for its foundation; every rule 
which has not a good reason for being should be re- 
placed by a better one. 

There are good reasons for serving the lady of the 
house first, although this rule is often waived aside to 
do honor to the distinguished guest for whom a lunch- 
eon or dinner is given. Ina country house several 
distinguished people or dear friends are entertained 
at one time; to serve the hostess first and follow a 
regular order along the table makes no distinction. 
Novelties are often introduced, both in food and in 
service. Dishes are served before which a guest 
hesitates as to which, fork or spoon, to use until he 
glances at his hostess to see which one she takes up. 
Not every one who travels goes to the East, and 
not every one who goes to the East is entertained by 
Eastern dignitaries and brings Eastern customs home. 
When a lady does dispense with finger bowls and fol- 
lows the custom of a Grand Pasha in having passed 
to her guests a large, silver bowl of rose water, in 
which each one in turn is expected to dip the 
tips of the fingers and wipe them on a pearl-fringed 
towel, she need not be surprised if the first guest, 
who sees this bowl of rare workmanship presented 
at her left hand, looks about on the tray for some 
spoon or ladle by which she is to help herself to 
the pale beverage. If the bowl be handed first to 
the hostess and she follows the custom of the Grand 
Pasha, no guest need betray that she was not 
brought up in the house of a Grand Pasha herself. 

A hostess who takes pride in having her forks made 
to suit special courses, like asparagus, and who has 
several forks laid by each plate before dinner is 
served, finds it necessary to take up the right one be- 
fore her guests make a choice. I have in mind a 
dinner where the hostess delayed the tasting of a 
course, the absent-minded host took the wrong fork, 
some guests took one and some another. ‘The butler 
did his best to replace the right ones ; but after all 
his efforts, somebody had a wrong fork to the end of 
the dinner. 

A waitress should remember, when going into a new 
family, that some things, which seem novel to her and 


only to be done away with, may be old established 
family customs to which she must adapt herself if she 
is to give satisfaction. If she finds that peas, to- 
matoes and other vegetables are served in a semi 
liquid state instead of the drier one to which she has 
been accustomed, she must use the small dishes pro- 
vided and remember the rule, “ All vegetables are to 
be eaten from the dinner plate,” is not accepted by 
all housekeepers, although it is by a great number. 
So, if fish knives are provided, she need not feel that 
she is offending against good manners, even if she 
has seen only forks used before. 

However, there are some things which a little true 
tact and management might alter to the benefit of all 
concerned. I knew one table where many well-cooked 
dishes and many delicate desserts were served, at 
which the relishes were something siartling. Span- 
ish peppers, stuffed and pickled, I had been used to 
see cut in small pieces and served from a pickle dish. 
At this table a whole stuffed Spanish pepper was 
served to each person in a small dish which held some 
of the vinegar as well as the pepper. 

An improvement upon this is the serving of olives 
in small dishes to each person, although it is hard to 
realize how any one at a well-served dinner would 
care to eat a relish as if it were a vegetable. Those 
who are fond of olives think them very, very good, and 
those who do not like them think they are horrid ; but 
it would seem better to lunch off of them when alone, 
and not neglect for one flavor the many flavors pre- 
pared for enjoyment during a well thought out dinner. 

A waitress with good health, a fair amount of brains, 
and a determination to be a better waitress than any 
woman was before, has a great field before her. But 
if she aspires to raise waiting to the dignity of a pro- 
fession, she must study; she must educate her eye to 
know the difference between a line that is exactly 
straight and one that is slightly askew: she must 
train her memory until the daily routine is perfectly 
easy and she can give thought to decoration and in- 
vention; she must educate her hands until they are 
to be trusted with the care of the frailest glass and 
china, and educate her sense of smell and of taste 
until she can suit each salad dressing to the dinner 
of which it forms a part, making it rich or piquant, 
as the other dishes demand. 

In one of our largest cities I have been shown a 
large kitchen which had been fitted up next to an 
employment bureau for the training of partially trained 
cooks and waitresses. The teacher had been dis- 
missed, the cooking utensils and the range were for 
sale. “Why?” “ Because the ladies would not give 
their maids any time to come and learn.” 

I have no doubt that this was true; but there are 
plenty of ladies who do wish their maids to learn, and 
if those who do have opportunities for improvement 
will make the most of those opportunities, they will 
raise the standard of work and inspire their co-work- 
ers who are now willing to stay as they are and let 


well enough alone. 
—Frances Spalding. 
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“POPSEY,” 
The Heroine of Roaring Gulch. 


ipthapaag HE grayness of a March day was 
> bm deepening into night. Rain, 
€ : i 
> since morning had held 
=< < in near abeyance, drifting over 
| 4 the gulch in dense fog, now came 
> < down in large drops, wind blown 
by The river, swollen by 
> Pq recent rains and melting snows, 

ty Orth rushed a foaming torrent through 


arocky channel, its tumult answered sighingly by pine 
trees far above it on the ledges as they tossed spiny 
boughs against each other, buffeted and twisted by 
the gale. 

This spot, that in fair weather held no charm save 
the impressiveness of its lonely grandeur, was now 
unutterably dreary—seeming a place where river and 
pines were the only voiced things, where wind and 
rain might wreak their will unheeded. A line of iron 
rails, widening from minute perspective away to the 
right, ran through the gulch around a sharply curving 
ledge, showing where the eastward or westward bound 
trains passed with no stop for league on league, ex- 
cept at Roaring Gulch settlement, two miles from the 
gulch itself and quite out of sight behind the curve. 

Except for the curtaining rain and darkness there 
would have been visible, set in among the pines on a 
low ledge, a little cabin, roughly yet snugly fashioned, 
and approached by a footpath zigzagging along the 
rise from the railroad track. In winter its up-curling 
smoke, showing dark against surrounding snow, 
brought it to notice of trainmen and passengers, and 
summer sun shed its yellow warmth upon deeper 
yellow of nasturtiums tangling about the doorway 
and over the two small windows. 

A strange place for a dwelling, a stranger place for 
the blossoms familiarized by home culture to the 
eyes of many who daily were whirled past, and fre- 
quent were the conjectures as to what could have in- 
duced any human being to build in this desolate 
spot. But all questions asked by curious trainmen, 
as the engine panted out its few moments’ stop at the 
settlement, elicited only the facts that the cabin was 
erected by Jim Fergus, a miner, who had occupied it 
during the five years since he appeared at the settle- 
ment with a child in his arms, and that he was a 
steady workman and “a pertickeler good mate "’—to 
quote Roaring Gulch vernacular. 

This same good mate was now turning the curve 
from the settlement, striding along the track with a 
peculiar swinging gait, his eyes fixed on the pines 
which made a deeper blackness against the gloom 
behind the cabin. Suddenly as falls a star, a red 
speck flashed into being from within the darkness— 
it grew larger, brighter; then it resolved into a shin- 
ing focus and a long shaft of light struck straightly 
through the rain-webbed dusk to gleam upon the 
miner's dripping oilskin coat as he climbed the 
cabin path. 


A length of warm redness leaped out to meet him 
as he opened the door, following him in as it was 
closed. The room in which he stood was the cabin’s 
only apartment. One corner showed an open cup- 
board where a few earthen and pewter dishes caught 
sparkles from the hearth fire; a small table set for 
two stood between the windows, and a cot at the 
further end of the room, three stools and a high- 
backed settle completed the furnishings. Bare and 
poor as was the room, its light and warmth and 
odors of cooking made it seem a luxury of comfort 
to the tired miner. He dropped a bundle from un- 
der his coat on to the floor, and spoke cheerily in his 
deep bass. 

Dreamin’, Popsey ?” 

Some one hidden by the high settle back stirred a 
little, and a voice with a childish ring in it answered : 

“No, [a’n’t dreamin’. But ye’re late, Dad. Th’ 
pork an’ taters is fried ter a wisp’, an’ th’ corn cakes 
is done over an’ over with waitin’—though I guess 
they a’n’t spiled fur th’ taste.” 

“ Nothin’ is thet ye cook, Popsey,” saic Fergus, 
as he hung his cap and oilskin on a high peg by the 
fireplace. ‘But I ‘lowed I’d be home sooner’n I 
could, fur th’ wind’s that high it blows one back two 
steps fur every three.” 

“| begun thinkin’ ye was blowed off th’ curve inter 
th’ river,” said Popsey. 

“Did ye, now? Ye shouldn’t waste with worrittin’, 
lass. Many atime hev I been ’round thet curve on 
worse nights nor this an’ never felt shaky on my 
pins. Come—let’s hev our supper. My digestive 
orgins is clamorin’ fur pork an’ taters, like as never 
was.” 

He took his seat at the table, and she dished the 
food — the firelight falling redly on her patched 
woolen dress and flaxen hair. 

“I’ve got ter go back ter th’ settlement ter-night,” 
he said, watching her. “One uv th’ men is down with 
tremins, an’ th’ mates is all afeard uv him. But 
Lordy ! soon’s I laid him down an’ held him thar a 
spell he wuz meek’s a lamb. So they all want me ter 
watch.” 

Popsey set the food upon the table and drew her 
stool into place. 

“1 don’t like ye ter go, Dad. Th’ night’s so bad, 
an’ ye'll hev ter be up till mornin’.” 

She did not so much as hint at fear of being left 
alone, and there was pathos in the very omission. 
Who would climb the steep ledge path from the 
settlement to disturb her solitude upon a night like 
this? 

“They wanted me ter stay—not ter come home ter 
supper.” He broke off a bit of corn cake and 
dropped it to the brindle cat, that, sitting by his 
stool, now and then reached up an entreating paw. 
“ But I knowed ye’d worrit, an’ thar wuz th’ bacon 
an’ jerked beef ter bring. I fetched a picter, too, in 


th’ bundle; Jenkins put it in when he done up th’ 
meat, an’ he wrapped it all up good with a bit o’ 
spare ile-cloth so ’t wouldn't git bacon grease onter 
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it. ‘Jestlug that home ter yer girl,’ sez he. ‘’T will 
tickle her amazin’. Wimmin folks always like sech 
things.’ He’s wonderful to remember ‘bout ye, 
Popsey. Hardly everatime do I go inter th’ store 
but what he sez, ‘ How’s thet little girl o’ yourn ?’” 

“Tt’s all along o’ my findin’ that yaller pup when 
it follered ye up here one night an’ fell inter th’ 
crevice. He’s mighty set on thet yaller pup o’ hisen,” 
said Popsey. 

“That pup? Oh! yes—ye did find it.” Fergus 
threw back his head and laughed over her shrewd dis- 
cernment as to what caused the storekeeper’s remem- 
brance. “ Ye’re gro’in’ a mighty cute girl, Popsey.” 

When the meal was over he sat down on the settle 
and lighted a pipe, while Popsey cleared the table 
and washed the dishes. As she moved about she 
crooned a song that she had heard from some rude 
singers at the settlement : 

“¢Th’ darkness falls fur th’ night hez come, 
Yet th’ path is bright thet leads ter home ; 
An’ ther’ll be no mournin’ any more— 
Never no mournin’ any more.’” 

“ Durn that thing!” was Fergus’ exclamation when 
she repeated the words for the third time. 

“Don't ye like me ter be singin’, Dad ?”’ 

“ Not ter a tune like th’ screechin’ o’ a sick painter. 
It sounds like death.” 

“We've got ter die, all uv us, sometime, a'n’t we, 
Dad?” 

“Spose that’s th’ nateral eend of us—yes. But I 
don’t want ter be killed by sech funeral music. 
*Ta’n't good fur ye ter sing sech things,—lively songs 
is fur girls.” 

She had finished her work, and coming up behind 
him stood with her hands folded over the settle back, 
and eyes fixed absently upon the flaming logs. _ Fer- 
gus felt strangely moved as he looked around at her. 

‘** | guess ye’re too much alone, lass. It makes ye 
old fur thirteen. Come, now—why don't ye look at 
yer picter? Furgot it?” 

“No, indeed,” said Popsey quickly. ‘“ But I don’t 
hev many picters an’ I wanted th’ thinkin’ "bout it ter 
last a while.” 

She crossed the room and opened the bundle, 
putting the bacon and jerked beef on one of the cup- 
board shelves and folding the coarse, brown wrapping 
paper, with thrifty thought of future use, the eager 
expectation on her face flashed into a happy smile as 
she unrolled the picture. 

“Oh, Dad! See*~a'n’t it beautiful?” 

She brought it to him, and leaning against his 
shoulder held it out in the light. 

“Now! now! i should say so. ‘Tis jest extraor- 
dinary—jest,” said Fergus, pleased at her pleasure 
and lifting his brows into an outrageous wrinkle to 
express appreciation. ‘What is’t? I can’t see so 
well as I used ter.”’ 

“A woman, Dad—a woman, with loose hair an’ 
shinin’ wings, an’ she’s goin’ right up through th’ 
air a carryin’ a baby.” 

It was only a cheap lithograph of a white-robed 


figure with a child in her arms flying away from a 
sleeping city, whose roofs and lights showed far 
below—flying up into the dark blue sky from which, 
amid the stars, looked down a group of cherub faces. 
The colors were too vivid to please an educated 
taste, but there was something striking in the tender- 
ness of the winged being’s face, the perfect repose of 
the child’s, the rapt waiting of the cherubs’ eyes as 
their lips parted in a welcoming chant. To Fergus, 
as he looked at it, came a struggling remembrance of 
things he had learned in early youth—things for 
which his reverence had long been dulled by the 
roughness of life. 

“ Ta’n’t no woman—"tis an angel, child,” ke said, in 
a hushed tone that impressed Popsey’s ignorant 
mind witha sense of mystery and awe. She stood 
looking at the picture until her father knocked the 
ashes from his pipe into the fire and rose to get his 
coat. 

“Goin’ now, Dad? I'll set th’ taller dip in th’ 
winder ter light th’ way fur yea bit. I set it there 
‘bout th’ time I lowed ye’d be home—th’ path’s so 
slippery when it’s wet.” 

She followed him to the door to see how the storm 
was. The river roared louder; the pines sighed 
more drearily ; the wind swept the rain into her face, 
but through it all she heard her father’s voice sound- 
ing cheerily back to her as he started down the slope : 

“Don’t worrit—that’s a good lass. An’ take keer 
o’ yerself.” 

“ Take keer o’ yerself,” she called after him. Then 
the darkness swallowed his figure in its gleaming 
oilskin, and the candle rays struck into blank space. 

Popsey seated herself on the settle, and the cat 
sprang into her lap, purring as it pushed its soft 
head against her cheek. She had placed the picture 
on the rough-hewn mantle shelf, and it showed red as 
the fire leaped up. What was an angel, she won- 
dered ; and where was that little child being taken 
up among the stars? Would it be made a child 
angel like those others who poised themselves on 
tiny wings against the cloud halo of the upper air? 
So she sat drowsily looking and pondering until the 
picture and the firelight were blent together, and the 
hand which had been stroking the cat’s back lay 
quiet upon the brindle fur. 

The candle on the window sill burned to the 
socket, flickered in a last brightness and puffed out— 
the hot carbon of its wick glowing a red speck 
against the outer gloom. Across the pewter and 
earthen dishes danced fire-gleams more and more 
faintly, and down from the loft dropped shadowy 
shapes that stole across the cabin, reaching almost 
to the settle as the blazing brands in the fireplace 
fell apart into glowing embers. 

When Popsey awoke it was with a start and a 
sense of chilliness. The dim light made the room 
seem very lonely. She was sleepily thinking that 
she must replenish the fire, when the cat stirred, 
lifted its head and sprang from under her hand to 
the floor—its ears erect, its eyes glowing large and 
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fiery as they turned intently toward the door. Its 
acute hearing had caught some disturbing sound. 
The next instant there were fumblings at the latch, 
then the door was opened cautiously and the shuffle 
of feet was upon the floor. Some terrified instinct 
kept Popsey motionless. 

“Nobody here. Guess th’ gal must be up loft 
abed,” whispered a man’s voice after a pause. “ Shet 
th’ door, Bill. Do ye want ter flood th’ place?” 

With a hardly perceptible click of the latch the 
door closed. There was a faint rattle as of a lantern- 
slide drawn open. 

“Now fur a match. What a fool ye war, Jake, ter 
tumble over an’ put out yer glim,” whispered the 
same voice. ‘Gim-me th’ lantern an’ I'll see if ther’ 
a’n’t some matches ‘round this ’ere fireplace. Curse 
th’ cabin! It’s so dark I can’t half see. Hist! 
what’s thet?” as the cat sprang by and under the 
bed. “Oh! only a scairt kitten.” 

Needn’t be so ’fraid,”” muttered another. Fergus 
is safe ter th’ settlement mindin’ Andy. Lucky he 
hed th’ tremins ter-night an’ took Fergus away, or we 
couldn't hev stepped up here to borrya light. Hurry 
with yer match, Cappen. That express don’t wait, 
ye know.” 

A pair of heavy feet trying to step lightly crossed 
over to the fireplace. From beneath scarcely 
raised lashes, Popsey saw a burly arm reach for the 
match box. ‘The man’s face was turned from her 
toward the shelf. It would be an impossibility for 
him not to see her when he should change his po- 
sition. One of the two by the door began speaking 
in a cautious undertone. 

* Th’ express is due in “bouta half-hour. Ther’ll 
be some surprised folks on that train when it turns 
up over thet big boulder next th’ curve, eh, mate ? 
An’ after we hev scooped in th’ tin an’ vallybles 
they’re welcome ter stay thar till mornin’ considerin’ 
th’ equinoctial. No sheddin’ uv blood will thar be 
ef they uns only hez sense an’ is quiet. No, mate—I 
a’n’t no shedder uv blood save when it’s umpossible 
ter prevent.” 

*Shet yer talk, man,” growled the other. 
gal upstairs mought be wakin’.” 

A match scraped against the edge of the shelf, 
and a wan, bluish glimmer filled the room. As the 
flame touched the wick a steady brightness flashed 
over everything. The feet beside the fireplace 
moved—stopped. ‘There was an oath and an excla- 
mation. 

Fergus’ gal!” 

Up came the others with startled. darkening faces, 
and stood staring at the girl whose attitude and 
breathing indicated profound repose. Ah, Popsey! it 
was well you did not meet those three pairs of mur- 
derous eyes. ‘The trio exchanged glances—then the 
bull’s eye flashed full upon the sull figure. She felt 
the intense light against her lids, so near was the 
lantern held, but with life depending or will she 
tuled her nerves to deadness and the long lashes lay 
motionless over the thin cheeks; no tremor of lips or 
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muscle betrayed her. A pause of a breathing space— 
then the lantern glare was removed, and even more 
quietly than they had come the intruders went away. 

Several moments passed before Popsey dared open 
her eyes—then she sat listening with every sense on 
the alert. But there was no sound of returning foot- 
steps—only the ramp and rush of the storm. As the 
late severe tension on her nerves relaxed, one thought 
shaped itself in her mind. She must save the com- 
ing express from threatened danger. 

Rising, she took hood and cloak from their place, 
and standing a-tiptoe ona stool reached her father’s 
dark lantern from the highest cupboard shelf. Her 
fingers trembled as she struck a match and held it to 
the wick, for a single gleam of light seen through the 
windows would cause betrayal. But when the slide 
slipped over the lantern flame her tremor passed, 
and with resolute face she !eft the cabin. 

The river rush was in her ears, hoarse and hurry- 
ing; the pines moaned and moaned all up and down 
the ledges ; the wind blew the rain sharply against 
her face and tore at her skirts, but she did not falter, 
although the darkness so hemmed her in that only 
knowledge of the way served to guide her steps. Half 
a dozen rods from the curve danced a speck of light 
as the wreckers moved about. She noted that it was 
drawing nearer, as if, for some reason unknown to her, 
they were leaving the spot of their planned destruc- 
tion. She had now scrambled down the winding 
path and stood in the shelter of a group of pines 
close by the track. Would they see her as they 
passed? Her heart hushed its pulsing during the 
instant that the lantern flash revealed the ruffian 
hand which carried it and the three faces were lighted 
into distinctness. In the next breath they had passed, 
and the figure that had been hidden by the pine 
boles was hurrying down the track in the opposite 
direction. She reached the boulder which was rolled 
across the ties to stop the train, and shuddered as 
she picked her way around it. Would she gain the 
curve in time? She must — she must! And on 
against the wind she struggled—the intervening rods 
seeming like miles. 

The dancing speck was coming back. Peopsey, 
turning the curve, saw it with a sickening sensation 
of dread. The long strides of the wreckers were 
bringing it near far more rapidly than she could 
decrease the distance between them and herself. If 
they were at the curve when her warning light shot 
out, her discovery was certain. What would her life 
be worth at the hands of those fierce men? The 
horror of a sudden violent death surged lke an 
ocean tide against her resolution—which weakened, 
wavered. Why should she imoeril her own life for 


the lives of absolute strangers ? 

Beaeath her feet the iron rails began to tremble. 
There was yet time for her to hide among the over- 
hanging ledges and be saved by the darkness. She 
hesitated, and all at once before her mental vision 
dawned a beautiful angel face like that of the winged 
being in her picture,—a face whose soulful radiance 
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made a halo about it and whose smile drew her on to 
duty by the power of its divine sweetness. 

The engine’s headlight glimmered like a red eye 
through the wet darkness ;—the dancing speck down 
toward the curve in the opposite direction suddenly 
went out. The wreckers also, seeing the approach of 
the red eye, had shut away their betraying light and 
were coolly awaiting their victims. With weakness 
changed to strength, Popsey stepped from the track, 
her fingers on the lantern slide, and all at once the 
danger signal flashed its warning out—out into the 
night like a far-reaching arm of deliverance. To and 
fro it was swung—to and fro, its beams shining from 
dripping ledges and wet rails, and showing a wind- 
buffeted and rain-drenched little figure, whose pale, 
set face did not turn, even at the echo of a threatening 
yell away behind her, whose tense gaze saw only 
that tender angel countenance which was smiling, 
smiling at her still. 

But now the red engine eye was rushing down 
upon her. A shrill whistle for brakes rang upon the 
air and echoed sharply in her ears. The angel face 
dissolved into darkness—which was shaken by thun- 
. drous iron wheels and pierced by flashing car win- 
dows, and out from the lights and din as the train 
clanked to a stop sprang a man with a red lantern in 
his hand and a shining band on his cap—a tall man, 
who bent down to Popsey’s small stature a startled 
face and a terse question : 

“ What’s wrong?” 

“Ther’s a big bowlder on th’ track jest ahead,” 
said Popsey tremulously. “Thet’s why I kim out— 
ter stop th’ train.” 

She drew a long breath—she was shaking from 
head to foot. The lantern fell with a crash from her 
loosened fingers, and her head seemed spinning 
around. Vaguely conscious of many faces and 
voices, of many figures descending car steps, she 
stretched out her arms with an imploring gesture for 
protection. 

“Don't let those men get me,” she cried wildly. 
Then all grew strangely dark as a deadly faintness 
fell upon her. 

With returning consciousness Popsey found her- 
self a heroine—not that she knew what a heroine was, 
or understood why the car where she sat should be 
the one into which everybody seemed trying to 
crowd as the train backed its return way to the set- 
tlement. She only felt very glad that she had 
stopped the train ; very much embarrassed by ali the 
gazing and questioning, and told her story in shy, re- 
luctant phrases which were replete with unconscious 
pathos. 

The news that an attempt to wreck the eastern 
bound express had been frustrated by “ Fergus’ little 
gal” spread quickly through the settlement, and a 
crowd gathered at the small station and in Jenkins’ 
store which stood close beside it. But so soon as it 
was known that Popsey was aboard the standing train, 
every man rushed out into the wet as by one accord 
and pressed close to the line of lighted cars. There 
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was agreat clamoring of voices which no appeal from 
the trainmen could silence, and presently the con- 
ductor, who was the tall man with the shining band 
on his cap, looked in at the door and beckoned 
Popsey to him. Every one made way for her, and 
as she stepped out on to the slippery car platform, 
iooking so small and so timid, a silence fell upon the 
crowd and every face was turned in her direction. 

“ Boys,” cried a voice somewhere in the rear of the 
assemblage—a voice whose asthmatic wheeziness 
betrayed that it belonged to Mr. Jenkins—* boys, how 
many uv ye would like ter noose them ruffians what 
fetched this little missis out on an errant uv life or 
death on sech a night as this?” 

And the unanimous shout which went up showed 
that the wreckers would best never allow themselves 
to be caught about the settlement, with expectation 
of mercy from their one-time mates. 

There was a stir in the crowd. A heavily whis- 
kered, broad-shouldered man was pushing his way 
through to the car platform. He sprang up the steps 
with outstretched arts. 

“My child—my only one—my little girl!” 

Again the silence was broken by Jenkins’ voice; 
this time it held a wheeziness due to something be- 
side asthma. 

“ Boys, let’s give three cheers fur Fergus’ little 
gal—three cheers an’ a tiger.” 

Every man on the platform responded ; passengers 
crowding to doors and windows took up the shout; 
the conductor, pushing a well-filled purse into 
Popsey’s hand, lent his voice to the enthusiastic 
hurrahs, which, above moan of pines, above rush of 
river and ramp of wind, rang out through the rainy 
night for the little heroine of Roaring Gulch, who, 
with bravery forgotten was sobbing in her father’s 


arms. 
—Mary Clark Huntington. 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 
AUTUMN GLORY. 


As one who watches from an aisle, 
Cathedral windows rare, 

I stand before the forest trees 
And trace the splendors there. 


The robes of flame apostles wear ; 
The glory round the head; 

The light so strange to those on earth, 
Which shines about our dead ; 


The staff of gold, the palm of green, 
The crook with blood-like stains— 

All these I see as when the sun 
Lights up cathedral panes. 


And yet, with fairer face is One 
Who ’mid apostles stands, 

With crimson on His flowing robes, 
And crimson on His hands. 


Ah! dearest Lord, where’er I go, 
Upon the land or sea, 

All beauty hints of loveliness 
That finds its crown in Thee. 


—Edward A. Rand. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
APPLES AND THE APPLE TREE. 
Prose and Poetry of What is Said Tempted ‘‘Mother Eve.” 
Come, let us plant the apple tree. 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care ; 
And press it o’er them tenderly; 
As round the sleeping infant’s feet 
We softly fold the cradle sheet; 
So plant we the apple tree.—Aryant. 

HERE is no fruit grown, at least in this 
country, around which so many memories 
cluster, as the apple. The sight or fragrance 
of one will sometimes carry us back many 

years to childhood’s time when we played in the 
orchard in summer, or helped gather the apples in 
the fall. 
“If you’ve somewhere left, with its gables wide, 
A farmhouse set in an orchard old, 

You'll see it all in the wintertide 
At sight of a pippin’s green and gold, 

Or a pearmain apple, ruddy and sleek, 

Or a jenneting with a freckled cheek.” 

On the table near me is a fruit dish filled with russet 
and crimson apples. What memories they recall ! 
“ Apples scarlet and golden, 
Apples juicy and tart, 
sringing again the olden 
Joy to the weary heart. 
You send the swift thoughts sweeping 
Through wreckage of time and tears, 
To that hidden chamber, keeping 
The gladness of youth’s bright years.’ 


Time and distance seem to vanish and I am a child 
again, on my way to the village school. The apple 
trees are all in bloom and I stop and feast my longing 
eyes. I hear the hum of the honeybees. I inhale 
the sweetness of the apple blooms. I see the face of 
the kindly old lady who reaches over the fence and 
puts into my hands a bunch of the delicate, deliciously 
scented blooms, I recall my feeling of astonishment 
at her daring to break off the lovely things. I hear 
her apologize to herself that, ** There will be enough 
left to set for apples.” I see the look of pleased sur- 
prise on the face of the gentle teacher when I divide 
the bunch with her. I recall my thought as she care- 
fully puts them in a mug of water, that the apple 
blooms are like her pink cheeks. I recall the day in 
school when, studying my lesson with apple accom- 
paniment, I am so unfortunate as to lose my hold 
on it while taking a surreptitious bite under cover of 
the desk, and I feel the blood mount to my cheeks as 
I realize the apple is going bump, bump all the way 
under the seats to the Hoor. I hear the stern voice of 
the “master,” reminding the unlucky owner of the 
apple that it means “no recess.” This is specially 
aggravating at this time, as one of the girls has been 
visiting down below (meaning Boston), which was 
then as now the “Hub of the universe,” and had 
learned a new game which she is to teach us this very 
recess, and I, by my foolishness, have left myself 


“out in the cold.” Tempted by an apple, like my 
far-off foolish ancestress ! 

I recall the Saturday holiday when we went to a 
certain farm to help pick apples. We children thought 
it great fun to ride to the hillside orchard and pick up 
apples while the men shook the trees. I recall the 
ride, the Indian summer haze in the air, 

“ A waiting hush hangs o’er the land, 
Rich with a mellow light. 

Along the way the tangled briers gleam with a ruddy glow; 

October lights her festal fires "neath treasures bending low.” 

I see the great trees loaded with red and yellow 
apples, and inhale the spicy fragrance. Work makes 
us hungry, and we sit down on the big granite rock 
and spread out the contents of our lunch basket. 
Gingerbread, big twisted doughnuts, cheese, and 
apple turnovers toothsome and-flaky. When the bas- 
ket is emptied we wander away to the edge of the 
woods and fill it with all manner of things—ferns, 
princess-pine, maple and sumac leaves, beechnuts, 
acorns, spicy checkerberries and clumps of moss; 
nothing comes amiss, and the afternoon seems all 
too short when we hear the men calling, * Hurry, 
children.” 

I recall the “apple bees,” when work was mixed 
with fun; when the farmer’s son came to the village 
with the big wagon and gathered up the willing boys 
and girls to go home with him to the “apple bee.” | 
see the big kitchen with its white-scoured floor, ample 
fireplace filled with crackling logs, the white table 
freighted with large earthen pans of apples, and 
lighted with tallow candles. The air is filled with 
spicy odors and the talk and laughter of the boys and 
girls as they busily pare, core and quarter the apples. 

I see the long supper table set out with its home- 
spun linen cloth, the blue dishes, the tureen of baked 
beans smoking hot from the brick oven; the Indian 
pudding flanked on either side with pies of mince, 
apple, custard and pumpkin, brown bread, dough- 
nuts, gingerbread, pickles and cheese. We do ample 
justice to the bountiful spread. After supper we play 
Stagecoach, Copenhagen and Jerusalem, not forget- 
ting to name the apples we eat, or to throw the care- 
fully removed peel behind us and see whether it takes 
the form we secretly wish of the initial letter of some 
one we specially like. I recall the ride home, the 
merry load of boys and girls, singing as we ride 
through the frosty air, the “ hunter’s moon” hanging 
low in the sky ;—but the vision melts away and I come 
back to reality—and the dish of apples. 

The apple can boast of an ancient and honorable 
lineage. It is as old as man himself, if we may be- 
lieve tradition. We know that in Bible times it was 
one of the “ trees of the field.” In history, mythology 
and poetry it has held a prominent place. An ancient 
writer has said, “ That the forbidden fruit of Paradise 
was an apple is commonly believed, confirmed by tra- 
dition, perpetuated by writings, verses, pictures. It 
hath been affirmed that apple eating is a masculine 
passion, and that no woman hath a dominating, nat- 
ural relish for this hearty fruit” ; which proved, would 
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seem to indicate (as a burnt child dreads the fire, ac- 
cording to the proverb) that * Eve’s mindful daughters 
shun by instinct the immemorial enemy.” 
Pliny writes of the cultivation of the apple near 
Rome. The art of grafting was then known. They 
knew how to make cider in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
and also to drink the same. In the time of Henry 
VIII of England it was a felony to bark an apple 
tree. Henry did much to encourage apple culture. 
Bunyan, in his “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” makes mention 
of the apple: ‘So they took Christiana, her children, 
and Mercy, into the closet and showed them one of 
the apples that Eve did eat of, and that she also did 
give to her husband, and for the eating of which they 
both were turned out of Paradise, and asked her what 
she thought that was?” 
Shakespeare speaks of the improvements in apple 
culture. Justice Shallow says to Falstaff, 

“ You shall see mine orchard, 
Wherein an arbor we will eat a last year’s pippin 

Of mine own grafting.” 
It grows over a great extent of country. From pre- 
historic times it has been cultivated in Europe and in 
almost all parts of the known world. Large quanti- 
ties more or less carbonized have been found in the 
village remains of the lake-dwellers of Lombardy, 
Savoy, and Switzerland. ‘They dried them for winter 
use, as we do now. In our country over the great 
North and Northwest the apple is scattered, with its 
many forms in color and distinctive flavors. In the 
early history of this country the apple was almost the 
only cultivated fruit. It was used in the farmer's 
family in some form daily the year round ; raw, cooked, 
or dried, in cider or vinegar. Bare, indeed, would 
the pantry have been without the sauce, pies, pud- 
dings, turnovers, tarts and other toothsome viands 
into which the apple entered. When the fresh fruit 
failed, then the ample store of dried fruit filled its 
place. The social gathering would have Jacked so- 
ciability without the dish of apples to pacs around, 
and the accompanying pitcher of cider 


“ And for the winter fireside meet, 

Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 

The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row.” 
The apple tree lives to a good old age. We read 
of some trees in Herfordshire, England, that lived a 
thousand years. ‘The average life of a tree falls far 
short of this, but they will outlast two or more gene- 
rations. Many of us can recall the old apple trees 
planted by our grandsires, which are still bearing 
fruit, while the hands that planted them have long 
since turned to dust. I have read of a tree that bore 
a crop of a hundred bushels when a hundred years old. 
The apple is a healthful fruit. Prof. Farraday says: 
“There is scarcely an article of vegetable food more 
widely useful and more universally liked than an 
apple. A raw, mellow apple is digested in an hour 
and a half, whilst boiled cabbage requires five hours. 
if families could be induced to substitute the apple— 
s ound, ripe and luscious—for the pies, cakes, candies, 


and other sweetmeats with which their children are 
too often indiscreetly stuffed, there would be a dimi- 
nution of doctors’ bills sufficient in a single year to 
lay in a stock of this delicious fruit for a whole sea- 
son’s use.” 

German analysts say the apple contains a larger 
percentage of phosphorus than any other fruit or 
vegetable. The learned scientists tell us that the 
apple is “chemically composed of vegetable fibre, 
albumgn, sugar, gum, chlorophyll, malic acid, gallic 
acid, lime, and much water.” Whoever realized 
when eating an apple that he was swallowing so many 
hard names ? 

A poultice of rotten apples is much used on the 
Continent, for weak eyes. In olden times a roasted 
apple was considered the best thing a convalescent 
could eat, or that a consumptive could have when 
needing something to tempt the failing appetite. The 
old saying has certain truth : 

‘ Eat an apple before going to bed, 
The doctor then will beg his bread.” 


THE BEAUTY OF THE APPLE 
We grow the apple tree for its usefulness, for the 
bountiful supply of fruit it yearly showers down upon 
us. But what of its beauty as an ornamental tree ? 
Who does not feel a thrill of pleasure when seeing 
a whole orchard in bloom? The beauty of the flow- 
ers, the fragrance, the hum of the honeybee and 
myriads of smaller insects, the song of glad birds, the 
prophecy of an abundant harvest of fruit, all go to 
make a picture not soon forgotten. The apple tree is 
now “Queen of the May.” 
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“ Drift upon drift of sweet-scented snow, 
The apple boughs now are all bending low, 
Weighted with blossoms ; and list to the bird 
Trilling such lays as never were heard; 
Yes, over and over, 
That jubilant lover, 
The gay meadow lark all cheerily sings 
A fountain of praise on tremulous wings.” 

The apple is the national fruit of Normandy. “It 
is hard to earn a Normandy peasant’s admiration: 
the reason is that he keeps it all for his apple tree. 
When he passes one in bloom, his heart stirs and he 
lifts his hat, for he says it is as beautiful as a bride. 
When the flowers are just beginning to bud, he com- 
pares the tree to a rosy young girl, and when the ap- 
ples are ripe the tree is typical to him of a sweet wife 
and mother.” 

Other fruits may be more delicious to the palate, 
but as an all-the-year-round fruit the apple stands at 
the head. Raw, cooked, or dried, nothing can fill its 
place. What other fruit is used in a raw state like 
the apple? The farmer, after eating a hearty dinner, 
has room for one or two apples to “top off with.” His 
boy and girl follow his example and eat them on their 
way to school. The city boy and girl like them as 
well. The clerk, the mechanic, the laborer, all enjoy 
this after-dinner fruit. On the wealthy merchant's 
carved sideboard a dish of apples will often appear 
in preference to the more expensive foreign fruits, 
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for the reason that they remind him of the time when 
he was a boy on the farm, and could eat unlimited 
apples with zest. 

When you go to the fields and woods some fine day 
in October, take along with you some apples. The 
air is delightfully bracing, and you walk on and on, 
tempted by new beauties at every turn until well tired 
out and thirsty. How fortunate that you brought 
along the juicy Porters. It is a pleasure to look at 
their lovely shape, smooth, clear, yellow skin, with a 
deep red cheek that melts into the yellow so gradually 
that one cannot define it. How crisp, juicy and tart 
the white flesh! How spicy the flavor! One can 
almost taste the aroma of the apple bloom and the 
flavor of the June sunshine. We are not so sure, after 
all, but it was the apple that tempted “ Mother Eve.” 

—Mrs. M. J. Plumstead, 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 

BACHIN’ AN’ I DON’T AGREE. 
I’m through bachin’, ef you hear me, 
Bachin’ an’ I don’t agree. 

I’m not up tu housekeepin’ tricks, 
Kettles an’ pans all in a mix, 

Grime and soot on the cups an’ bowls, 
Crumbs on the floor ’n’ ashes ’n’ coals 
Scattered about es one may see 

With half an eye,—ef you hear me, 
Bachin’ an’ I don’t agree. 


I’m through bachin’,—the bedclothes tu 
Air tossed an’ twisted all askew; 

Carpets littered ; sofas an’ chairs 

*Kound promiscuous everywheres ; 

Lamps all grease an’ blacker ’n Ol’ Nick,— 
The hull blest house jest makes me sick, 
Sick as ef jest off of a spree, 

An’ so I say,—ef you hear me, 

Bachin’ an’ I don’t agree. 


“Who is tu quiet the carouse ? 
** Mother comin’ tu help keep house?” 
No, no, stranger! Mother’s done out; 
Crippled tu, an’ can’t git about 

Tu all her folks tu set things straight 
Es she did once et a great rate, 

Makin’ things slick es slick could be :— 
Mother er not—ef you hear me, 
Bachin’ an’ I don’t agree. 


“Sister a-comin’?” I guess not; 

A sister’s what I haven’t got; 

Nearest tu et’s my brother’s wife, 

An’ they've their hands full. Bet yer life 
I'd not ask her down here tu grub; 

Dig out the dirt, an’ scrape, an’ scrub; 
but some one will, with two hands free, 
Pretty quick, tu, fer—you hear me, 
Kachin’ an’ I don’t agree. 


“ Who is a-comin’ ? Seems tu me, 
Stranger! yer questions air quite free ; 
But,—see that white house on that hill, 
With bright green blinds, this side the mill ? 
There lives Liz, er Lizabeth Jane ;— 
I went a-courtin’, an’ ‘twan’t in vain ;— 
So,—es Lizzie an’ I agree,— 
An’ es’ soon as our weddin’ you see, 
Ther’ll be no more bachin’ for me. 
—Edward Vincent. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. 
Cereals, Meats, Vegetables, Fruits, Condiments, Etc. 
X.—GARDEN Roor Crops. 

- HE Turnip is very widely used as 
an article of food, being culti- 
vated and esteemed in nearly 
all civilized countries. There 
are several varieties, differing 
more or less in certain features, 
but of these two only require 
mention, as they are those prin- 
cipally cultivated, and have 
doubtless furnished the parent- 
age of the variations which are 
known under different names. 
In general New England par- 
lance, the two branches of the 
turnip family are spoken of as “the round turnip” 
and “the rutabaga.” ‘The former is, as its name in- 
dicates, round in form, and is generally very much 
flattened vertically. It is also known as the English 
turnip, the white turnip, the flat or flat Dutch, purple 
top, and by other names, due in some cases to slight 
variations in the marking or shape of the vegetable, 
and in others to local fancy. It is a quick-growing 
crop, and is a valuable anti-scorbutic, being very 
generally relished and largely eaten in an uncooked 
state. It also grows very rapidly, and as the best 
crop is produced in the latter part of the season, it is 
employed in many cases to follow some crop of 
earlier growth, so that the husbandman receives a 
double return from his field. So far as growth is con- 
cerned, it can be successfully raised in the early part 
of the season, and this is done by market gardeners 
and by families for immediate consumption; but 
during the latter part of summer the sugar and 
starch in this spring-grown turnip changes to cellu- 
lose fibre, so that it becomes worthless for eating. 
The autumn yield, however, if properly cared for, 
may be preserved till late the following spring, in 
good condition for table use. 

For the New England climate, the seed should be 
sown within a few days of the first of August, and 
the maturity occupying about one hundred days, the 
crop will be ready to gather not far from the middle 
of November, or in time to escape any serious frosts. 
The vegetable is not easily affected, however, and in 
the agricultural portions of England it is very gener- 
ally left in the fields during the winter, where it is 
fed upon by the sheep. In this country it must of 
necessity be harvested, whether designed for human 
consumption or for feeding to stock ; but it should be 
kept as cool as possible without freezing, and the 
central bud should be cut out. Where that is not 
done, the turnip is likely to sprout before the winter 
is over, spoiling it for food purposes. 

The turnip is a hardy, strong grower, and if the 
seed can be got into the ground there is pretty sure 
to be a crop, provided the conditions are even toler- 
able. In sowing the seed for field growth, very little 
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care is bestowed; the farmer tosses it broadcast 
among the growing crops or upon the denuded field, 
and the “silent forces of nature” do the rest. For 
garden cultivation the method of planting the seed is 
familiar; but in the latter case a little attention is 
given to later cultivation, consisting principally of 
uprooting the most vigorous weeds, and thinning out 
the growing crop so as to leave only the more prom- 
ising plants. 

The rutabaga is also known as the yellow turnip, 
French turnip and Swedish turnip. It is of a firmer, 
more compact nature, grows in an elongated form, 
and is much larger and heavier than its pale-fleshed 
relative. It also requires about a month longer in 
growth. It is not eatable in the raw state, and is 
less generally relished when cooked ; though some of 
the vzrieties are well esteemed, and its keeping quali- 
ties make it valuable. It is much more generally fed 
to stock, and especially to sheep, for which it is con- 
sidered an excellent food and is highly relished. 

The rutabaga has considerably less water and 
nearly seven times more fat in its composition than 
the round turnip, as is shown by the following com- 
parative analysis: Water, round turnip, ninety-two 
per cent.; rutabaga, eighty-seven per cent.; protein, 
I-1.03 ; fat, .15-1; extract free of nitrogen, 6-10; crude 
fibre, 10-1.1. 

There are few vegetables which have a wider range 
of utility than the beet. This useful article was 
doubtless a native of the Mediterranean shores, 
where all of its three principal varieties are now 
found growing in a wild state. These are members 
of the genus Aefa, and are botanically described as 
Beta vulgaris—the common edible garden beet, eta 
maritima—the sugar beet, and Beta a/tissima or man- 
gel wurzel; which being cultivated and used ex- 
clusively for stock feeding needs no extended treat- 
ment as an article of food for the people. 

‘The sugar beet, though it has not been utilized to 
any great extent as a source of saccharine supply in 
this country, holds a very important position in all 
the European countries, with the exception of Russia ; 
and it will doubtless surprise people in this country 
to learn that about forty per cent. of the sugar supply 
of the world is now furnished from the beet. The 
development of this product was due to the wars 
between Napoleon I and the English, when that 
monarch having prohibited the introduction of British 
goods of every sort, sugar was shut out with the rest. 
A bounty being offered for the production of beet 
sugar, great efforts were put forth to improve, both 
the saccharine quality of the beet root and the 
method of its treatment. The result has been that 
the annual production of beet sugar in Europe is now 
over one and a half billions of pounds annually. But 
the industry has never proved successful in this 
country, though it has been shown that the beets can 
be grown here of even a better quality than the best 
which are produced in Europe. Numerous business 
enterprises have been put in operation in different 
portions of the country, for the manufacture of beet 


sugar, but none of them have proved satisfactory 
financial undertakings. 

But as a table vegetable the beet has long been a 
prime favorite, and certainly deserves all the popu- 
larity which it has enjoyed. How and when it first 
came to this country we do not know; though it is 
certain that the seed was among those for which 
Governor Winslow of Plymouth Colony sent to Eng- 
land within four’years after the landing on Plymouth 
Rock. There are two principal varieties of the table 
beet—the blood and the turnip, or white. Recent 
experiments in cultivation have, however, given us 
the blood turnip beet, which retains the form of the 
white beet, while assimilating to a considerable ex- 
tent the deep rich color of the other. So far as col- 
oring goes, this is easily the finest and richest of all 
the known vegetables. 

Were its cultivation attended with less difficulty, 
labor and uncertainty, the beet would probably be 
much more generally used, as in fact it deserves from 
its wide range of utility. It requires no little care 
and oversight during its earlier days, though fortu- 
nately it is not so subject to insect pests as many 
other products of the garden. As soon as the young 
plants have thrown up leaves of respectable size, 
they may be used for “greens,” furnishing a most 
excellent variety, and in fact it is the general custom 
to use the surplus from the family “beet beds ” for 
that purpose. Many persons make a specialty of 
growing the young plants for this use alone; and 
where the vicinity does not permit of visits to fields 
which furnish other material for this use, a part of 
the vegetable plat may very properly be set apart 
for the cultivation of beet greens. The matured 
root may be used for boiling at any time after at- 
taining sufficient size, as there is no especial point 
of “ripening,” and with proper care it is capable 
of preservation for many months. It forms an al- 
most indispensable component of the New England 
“boiled dinner,” though its relish is by no means 
confined thereto, and it can be used in a variety of 
pickled forms, familiar to nearly every housewife. 

The carrot has been in use for several centuries as 
a table vegetable, but its origin is locked in mystery. 
It is popularly supposed to have originated, like the 
beet, along the shores of the Mediterranean ; though 
others consider it a descendant of the wild carrot. 
The latter supposition is rendered improbable, how- 
ever, by the fact that the most persistent efforts to 
improve the wild carrot—which now exists simply as 
a worthless weed—have met with no success. 

The root is eaten freely by all kinds of farm stock, 
and forms a valuable feed; but the difficulties at- 
tending its cultivation, and especially the harvesting 
(owing to the long, tenacious root running deep into 
the earth) have made it anything but a favorite field 
crop. But as it yields a large return, is nutritious 
and hardy, there would seem no good reason why it 
may not properly be adapted to wider and more 
profitable cultivation. 

The carrot is not, strictly speaking, a popular 
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article of food, though it is widely used to a certain 
extent. The taste for it, as for many other things, 
must be cultivated, and it has never become very 
popular to cultivate that taste. It gives an admirable 
flavor to soups, and is much prized by those who 
have accustomed themselves to use it in that way. 
It also finds a place with the “ boiled dinner,” and is 
relished by some as a special dish, stewed in butter. 

There is another use, however, to which the carrot 
is put, by which it enters indirectly the food supply of 
many persons who would never suspect its presence. 
This is as a “butter color.” The juice of the orange 
carrot, worked into and through the lighter tinted 
butter which nearly every dairy will produce at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, gives a deepened color and 
a very pleasing one to the product, while it is also 
popularly supposed to improve the flavor. The latter 
is doubtless true; but it may be questioned whether 
the cause does not lie in the more thorough treatment 
which the butter receives, by which the contaminating 
traces of buttermilk and the like are more effectually 
removed. 

In general formation, manner of growth and methods 
of treatment, the parsnip may be considered a first 
cousin to the carrot ; but there is not in other respects 
much in common between them. The flavor of the 
parsnip is peculiar, but agreeable, and it is highly 
commended as a healthful article of food. It grows 
well on almost any soil, and is hardy. It is not in- 
jured by the frost, and after maturity is usually left 
in the ground during the winter, except as it may be 
needed for use. It will commence to sprout if allowed 
to remain after the coming of warm weather ; but if 
harvested before the swelling of the germs, it may be 
kept in good condition for some time. In fact, it 
gives to many farmers remotely situated about the 
only vegetable which they can hope to enjoy during 
the latter portion of spring, with the exception of the 
potato. 

Not every one may know that the onion belongs to 
the lily family; but such is the fact, though it is the 
only member of the order whose root develops into 
an edible bulb. The onion is one of the most valu- 
able vegetables grown, being a tonic and of the 
highest grade as an anti-scorbutic; but it is handi- 
capped in many conditions of life by its pungent odor 
and the disagreeable flavor which it gives to the 
breath for several hours after being eaten. There 
is, however, a marked difference in this respect be- 
tween the more pungent and the milder varieties of 
the family; so that by the exercise of care in the 
selection, the health-giving vegetable may be quite 
freely eaten without giving offence to those with 
whom we come in close relations. 

The origin of the onion is lost in antiquity. As far 
back as we have reliable references to vegetable 
articles of food, (with perhaps an exception in favor 
of the apple!) the onion has mention. It isno doubt 
a native of some portion of Asia, though in very 
early ages it is known to have been grown in the 
northern portions of Africa. Its value has always 


been recognized, and its cultivation has received 
careful attention. It thrives best on a light soil, or 
what may be called aclayey loam, and requires thor- 
ough fertilization and careful tillage. In the market 
gardens near to the larger cities, two crops are 
secured ; the first being what may be called green 
onions, grown from settings, while the second, seed- 
grown, is ripened and harvested for winter use. 

Strictly speaking, the onion crop proper, as known 
to this portion of the country, consists of three 
standard varieties—the Danvers yellow, the Wethers- 
field red and the silver-skin white ; the latter being 
less common than the others, though of a milder and 
more agreeable flavor. There are also the irregular 
varieties known as potato onions, top onions and 
scallions. The first named develop a quantity of 
small bulbs from the side of the main bulb; while 
the top onions throw out similar small bulbs from 
the top of the stalk. Neither of these are of any 
great value as a.market crop, but may be utilized for 
pickling. The scallions are bulbless, or practically 
so, and are principally used in the making of soups, 
for pickling or for eating while raw. They are now 
very little grown. 

The pungent odor of the bulb, to which repeated 
reference has been made, is due to a sulphurous oil, 
which volatilizes rapidly when the tissue of the 
vegetable is broken in any manner, and especially 
affects the delicate membranes surrounding the eyes. 
This effect, however, can be easily avoided by stick- 
ing a small pared potato on the end of the knife 
with which the cutting is done. A chemical affinity 
which cannot be readily explained, but which is 
none the less satisfactory in its working, attracts the 
fumes, and their presence is not manifested to the 
operator till the potato has reached a certain degree of 
saturation ; when it can be readily replaced by another. 

The onion may be cooked in a multitude of ways, 
though it is more generally boiled. Fried onions are 
by no means to be despised, and they are also palat- 
able when roasted, in pickle, or eaten raw with sea- 
soning to the taste. There is probably nothing else 
in the vegetable world which is a better conservator 
of health than the onion ; and its use may well be en- 
couraged among all classes, but more especially 
those afflicted with sluggish action of the digestive 
organs, and the accompanying derangement of the 
general system. 

The leek is a vegetable very closely related in 
many of its qualities to the onion, though of a wholly 
different botanical family. It is not by any means as 
generally cultivate. in this country as in Great Brit- 
ain; and in Wales it is the national symbol, being 
worn in the hats of the people on St. David's day. 
The leek is frequently mentioned in earlier portions 
of the Old Testament, and it was most iikely a native 
of Egypt. It enjoyed also the favor of the Romans, 
centuries afterwards, and was doubtless brought by 
them to England. Its greatest use is in soups and 
stews, for which it is especially valuable. 

—A. G. Ormand. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Little Talks with Little Women. 

SOMETHING FOR GooD HOUSEKEEPING’S GIRL READERS. 
ee ey A word or two, my little women, 
concerning your correspondence. 
Of course you love to receive letters. However 
brief, they prove that your friend still bears you in 
mind, while, if they are long, bright, interesting, what 
a real pleasure they confer! 

But I would have you a trifle cautious as to whom 
you write and of wat you write, my dears. 
Remember that a letter once written and posted is 
no longer yours, and words set down “in black and 
white” while the writer was in a merry, or an angry, 
or a sentimental, or any other passing mood, may be- 
come to her at a later date and in a different frame of 
mind, most unwelcome recollections. 

Before you “take your pen in hand,” then, consider 
who is to read what you are about to write. If she is 
very matter-of-fact, don’t risk a joke, for it may be 
understood in a way that you never intended. Or, if 
she is fond of tattling, keep to yourself what you 
would not care to have repeated. 

Carried away by a sudden liking for some chance 
acquaintance, girls have been known to favor her 
with letters containing their deepest thoughts and 
most sacred experiences, only too often to have their 
confidence betrayed and themselves ridiculed. 

Even the pleasant path of letter writing has its pit- 
falls. Look out! 


CALICO PARTIES When your mothers were in their 
FoR HALLOWEEN. | teens, or thereabouts, “calico par- 
ties ” were in high favor with the young people. 

The girls wore costumes of calico, cut in the latest 
style with immense trains; the more enterprising 
boys had suits to match, though many were content 
with wide neckties of the material worn with their 
customary clothes. 

“Calico” refreshments, so called, were in order. 
Ice cream and kindred dainties were banished, while 
nuts, apples, molasses candy, and home-made cakes,— 
a tiny wooden doll dressed in calico stood atop of 
each sweet loaf,—graced the festive board. 

The games were the old-time familiars that have 
come to us through many generations: Shouting 
Proverbs, Blind Pointer, Hot Buttered Blue Beans, 
The Throne of Compliments, and never-to-be-for- 
gotten Forfeits. 

There was a jollity in all the proceedings that seems 
to be absen* from more “ dressed-up ” occasions. 
Now, the present season, “when woods begin to 
wear the crimson leaf,” brings us that ancient festival, 
Halloween. 

What could be better than to make of our Hallow- 
een frolic a “calico” affair ? 

The odd dresses would increase the amusement, 
the “calico” refreshments would be in keeping with 
the anniversary, and instead of the games mentioned, 
others with a Halloween flavor might be substituted, 


like Snapdragon, Three Saucers, or Fortune’s Apple- 
paring. 
THE FAce 


Just above Ernestine’s nose, two 
BEAUTIFUL. 


faint, upright lines are beginning 
to show themselves. 

As she grows older they will become deeper and 
more distinct, unless, indeed, she breaks away from 
her habit of scowling at everything she reads. 

“It does not much signify,” sighs Ernestine, “ for 
even with no wrinkles my face can never be beautiful. 
My mouth is too large, and my eyes are no-color 
gray, and—” 

But, my dear,—begging pardon for the interruption, 
—there is beauty avd beauty. One is born with peo- 
ple; the other, and best, is the work of a great artist 
who is ready to serve whoever will accept his help. 

“Dear me!” says Midget. “Who is he? Does 
he charge much to make you good-looking ?” 

Yes, he charges more than many are willing to pay. 
His name is THOUGHTS. 

“Tt is a fairy story,” says Midget, with a note of 
disappointment. But Ernestine catches the idea. 

“What must you be willing to pay the artist?” she 
questions. 

His price is—to put away steadfastly whatever inter- 
feres with his work, such as impatience, envy, unkind- 
ness. THouGuts is an honorable feliow. He 
simply despises thinking that is low, or mean, or de- 
grading, or impure. I think he ought to do his best 
work with “highborn” folk—people who are truly 
children of the King. Don’t you? 

Ernestine glances at the tiny cross that dangles 
from a buttonhole in her blouse. And at that instant 
Nos_e THOUGHTS puts an expression of holy resolve 
into her face that almost makes it beautiful ! 

StoryorA | It was a man’s hat. 

Hart LINING. | [nto the stiff band that formed 
part of the lining were stuck a dozen or more slips 
of paper. 

On one slip was written, “ Smith—Thursday—11 
sharp”; on another, “ Meeting of Board of Trustees, 
Friday, 4 p. m.”; on still another, “ Mrs. Brown’s re- 
ception—15th inst.—8 to 11.” 

He was a business man with many interests, many 
friends, and, consequently, many engagements. Yet 
he never seemed in a hurry, and could always find 
time to attend with courtesy to his numerous callers. 

“He does more work in a week than many a man 
does in a month,” was said of him. 

“ He never was known to neglect an engagement.” 

“You may depend upon his being punctual.” 

Such were the verdicts that he won from others. 

“How do you manage to do so much, and yet so 
well and so easily ?”” he was asked. ‘The answer was, 
“Tt is all in my hat.” 

Critics say that stories with morals are not “good 
form” at present. Then, would it not be a pity to 
spoil this truthful tale with so much as a whispered 
hint to the unsystematic,—whether in the life of busi- 
ness, home, or school,—that it is meant for them? 
—M. D. Sterling. 
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“ ACCOMPLISHED POVERTY-STRICKEN LADIES.” 
An ‘‘O’wer True Tale” with a Flavor of Fiction. 

Y personal history is of no 
special interest, being 
that of many another wid- 
owed woman left with a 
family of young children, 
without the means to pro- 
vide for them; but my 
humble method of achiev- 
ing a maintenance may 
not be uninteresting, at 
least to those like cir- 
cumstanced. How an 

educated, impecunious woman, “to the manor born,” 

is to secure a livelihood, is and always will be a 

serious question, and any experience that tends to 

solve the problem should be welcome; hence mine 
may be of service to some anxious burden bearer. 

That I refer briefly to my more fortunate former life 

is not from any foolish pride, but simply to prove a 

parallel case. 

I am, like many others, what the English happily 
term “a reduced gentlewoman.” I graduated early 
from a fashionable school, having acquired super- 
ficially its usually incomplete, unpractical curriculum ; 
I had a varnish of the entire list of accomplishments 
taught in the institution. I played the piano toler- 
ably, though without a comprehension of either depth 
or feeling, and sang with an exceedingly limited con- 
ception of vocal harmony. I painted in oil and water 
colors, and executed drawings in black and white, 
with a bold contempt of effect and perspective; in 
short, I did nothing with any degree of excellence. 
But had I even been well-grounded in these graceful 
accomplishmen‘s it would have availed nothing in 
the way of money making, for the market is surfeited 
with accomplished poverty-stricken ladies. 

Unfortunately I had no practical gifts; I had never 
felt the need of them; I had always lived more than 
comfortably, and without care. But there came a day 
when I could only bewail my lack of thorough, useful 
knowledge. From the shock of a sudden and great 
bereavement I woke to the necessity of immediate 
and unremitting effort ; I was absolutely penniless, in 
debt, and without a single relative who was in a posi- 
tion to aid me in the smallest degree. I must depend 
upon myself; daily necessities crowded upon me; 
something must be done. The house in which I lived 
was large and handsome and its appointments were 
luxurious, but to my great dismay I found that both 
house and furniture were heavily mortgaged: and as 
real estate was unusually depressed at that time, to 
sell was to sacrifice the property. My home was dear 
to me; all my happy married life had been passed in 
the fine old house; my children had been born there, 
my husband had died under its sacred roof, —naturally 
my heart clung to it. 

“Take some boarders! Take some boarders!” ad- 
vised my well-meaning friends, as a unit. I took 
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them. At the end of two years my carpets were worn 
threadbare, my table and bed linen were in tatters, 
and I was deeper in debt than ever and worn to a 
shadow by the continual worry and change of incom- 
petent domestics and the perpetual friction of trying 
to please everybody. I appreciated fully the fable of 
the old man and his ass; and I am free to declare 
that, as a rule, no more unprofitable and wearing oc- 
cupation can be followed by any woman. Taking 
boarders was at an end with me. I closed my house 
to the public, sold my grand square piano and an 
original painting, and with the proceeds cancelled the 
accrued interest on the mortgage. When this was 
done i nad not a dollar left. Meanwhile my children 
were running around in the shabby, outgrown velvet 
suits of their more prosperous days; they were not 
comfortably clothed; my heart ached over them, and 
longed to give them warm homespun suits, but it was 
impossible. Oh! how many nights I lay awake, con- 
juring up unfeasible plans, striving to find some way 
out of my difficulties. What I did must be done at 
home, for the five little ones must be looked after. I 
could not, therefore, go outside of home for work, 
though I would have gladly done so. In fact, | would 
have gladly done anything. Necessity and hungry 
little children level the last remains of foolish pride 
in mother’s hearts, and teach them that any labor 
conscientiously performed is honorable. 

In my distressful dilemma, I at length determined 
to counsel with a judicious neighbor living across the 
street, a wise and sensible lady of great wealth. I 
went to her and stated my helpless condition, hold- 
ing back no miserable reserve of pride, but .telling 
every fact. I said that I was utterly incompetent to 
do practical things. “Oh! if I could but make 
bonnets, dresses, or children’s clothes,” | moaned; 
“but I know nothing of money saving or money mak- 
ing; I have never done anything sensible; I have no 
skill in doing useful things. See what a mess I made 
of taking boarders!” 

She listened patiently and sympathetically, and 
when I had finished, sat for some moments silent and 
thoughtful. At length she looked up. 

“ Are you willing to try an experiment ?” she asked. 

“T have no alternative,” I answered quickly; * | 
am ina desperate strait, and willing to do anything 
you advise.” 

“Possibly not what I am thinking of now,” she 
said with a doubtful smile. “It is a useful but very 
common labor, that I fancy can be raised to a profit- 
able pursuit.” 

“T am all impatience,” I exclaimed. ‘ What is it?” 

“A very simple thing,” she replied. ‘“ But allow 
me to preface my scheme with a little explanation. 
Living, as we do, in a manufacturing town, you know, 
even better than I, how inadequate to our needs is 
the supply of servants to be had; how perplexing the 
problem of housekeeping comfortably. For myself, 
I have everything that is possible done outside, yet 
no later than yesterday, when I ordered the dinner, 
the cook informed me there would be no soup as t' c 
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stock was out, declaring at the same time that she 
was overworked (and I think she is), and that she 
had no time and could not be bothered with the muss 
—and it is a muss.” 

“Indeed itis!” I broke in. “I shudder to recall 
the turmoil of stock-making days. What trials I en- 
dured in my ‘keeping boarders’ experience !” 

“ Really, stock making is a trial,” said my friend, 
“‘and in private families a large expense. It is im- 
possible to procure a desirable assistant in the kitchen, 
and, much to my annoyance, I am often compelled to 
acquiesce in madame cook’s decision that there is no 
time for stock making. Now, if I could buy the stock 
already prepared, what a help it would be, and my 
need is the need of many households.” 

“ But there are the canned soups.” 

“Yes, but who that can procure the fresh stock 
uses them? My scheme lies entirely in the direction 
of stock making. I suggest that you undertake to 
supply stock to a certain number of customers—we 
will say a dozen to begin with. { will give my atten- 
tion to it, and secure for you at least that number.” 

“ Would you have me open a soup-house ?” I[ asked, 
somewhat taken aback and humiliated. 

“Not at all. What I propose is not an undignified 
pursuit, and will be a positive benefaction to small 
households the whole year round, since, unless a 
family is very large, there is never any waste meat for 
stock purposes. The French theory to the contrary, 
stock meat must be bought and well paid for. The 
utilitarian fot au feu of odds and ends is a failure in 
this country,—we don’t have the odds and ends.” 
While my friend discoursed I sat rather crestfallen, 
yet conscious that there was wisdom in her words. 
“ But,” continued my straightforward adviser, “ you 
must use great judgment in buying, both as to price 
and quality. First, that you may realize a profit; and 
secondly, that the superior delicacy and freshness of 
the stock may recommend it above that of inferior 
cooks.” 

Struck with the idea, I remarked, “I never had a 
cook that made a really appetizing soup, it was every 
day the same; she made it of ‘ remains,’ with a little 
addition of fresh meat. The boarders complained, 
and I could not blame them; it was the one thing al- 
ways, and such a mysterious conglomerate of flavors, 
that I wonder they ate it at all.” 

“But you will make simply stock of good, fresh 
meats, and your customers will make their own va- 
riety in soups.” 

After many suggestions from my good friend, I 
returned home to turn the plan carefully over in my 
mind; and three mornings later, contrary to the habit 
of most advised people, was up at five o’clock, pre- 
pared to put the project in operation. Proceeding to 
the market, I took into my confidence the robust, 
hearty butcher, who declared it “a noble scheme,” 
and coéperated by giving me some sterling hints. At 
a moderate rate, I was able to procure a fine, freshly 
killed beef hock, several small knuckles of veal, some 
ribs stripped from roasting pieces, and a small, meat- 


less bone of a pig ham; to these I added a four- 
pounds, one-year-old fowl, and went home. With the 
assistance of a superanuated but good cook who still 
adhered to my fallen fortunes, [ washed carefully the 
meat and bones (the latter being well broken up by 
the butcher), and put them into a ham boiler, on the 
back of the range, to cook slowly. ‘T'wo hours later 
I dropped into the stock pot two large carrots, a bag 
of thyme, and a bay leaf. 

Old Martha, the cook, watching the pot, kept it 
carefully skimmed, and by ten o’clock lifted out the 
yearling chicken with its skin intact. At eleven she 
ran the stock (which was quite free from grease) 
through a close strainer, and half an hour later my 
two eldest lads of eight and ten were delivering to my 
customers a quart of rich, clear stock. Twenty cents 
per quart was the price I asked, and no one grumbled. 

The little fellows in their threadbare velvet thought 
it a great lark to run about “on business, like big 
men”; and for myself, I felt no mortification, but 
laughed heartily as I dispatched them, dubbing them 
my little stockbrokers, and satisfied that the disci- 
pline was wholesome for them. One cannot too early 
accustom Loys to habits of industry and a systematic 
round of duties. 

After serving my twelve customers, I still had stock 
for the family dinner of seven persons, and the year- 
ling chicken, served with a delicate bread sauce and 
a few slices of boiled pork, furnishsd us with a piece 
de resistance. From this, my first exveriment, which 
had cost me one dollar and sixty cents, I netted 
eighty cents and a thoroughly enjoyable dinner. 

I was more than satisfied. In an excess of rejoic- 
ing, I ran across the street to relate my good fortune, 
and shake gratefully the hand of my sensible friend. 
At the end of a month my customers had doubled; 
my first twelve, in their friendly interest, had kindly 
recommended, in point of fact, advertised my stock. 
My business increased from day to day; I bought 
largely and, as a consequence, to greater advantage. 
At the end of six months I had one hundred cus- 
tomers, and thenceforward they steadily increased. 

At the expiration of a year, at the request of my 
customers, I changed my stock-house into a soup- 
house, serving freshly-made, delicious soup—rich 
enough to bear a pint of water—at twenty-five cents 
a quart. I made money, and my customers saved 
money and time. There was no slack season in my 
business; for nothing is more nutritious, economical 
and appetizing than a wholesome soup, made of 
freshly killed meats. It is a great pity that it is not 
more generally used among the poorer classes. 

As time went on, my enterprise grew beyond the 
powers of my willing little stockbrokers, who, clad in 
comfortable, homespun suits, were now at school, 
their duties devolving upon a grown man, who de- 
livered from a supply cart. It surprised even me to 
behold the bold advertisement, “ Frelinghuysin soups 
delivered upon order,” which was painted on the 
canvas cover of the above-mentioned supply cart. 
It looked original and forehanded. By degrees my 
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ambition reached to the outlying villages; I served 
them twice a week, and in some of the larger villages 
established soup depots. My occupation became 
systematized; I advanced to a regular daily soup 
menu, printed on cards and sent around to my cus- 
tomers. It ran as follows: 


SOUPS. 
Sunday, - - - -  - Consomme. 
Monday, - - - - - Brown Gravy. 
Tuesday, - - - - - - Vegetable. 
Thursday, - - - - Julienne. 
Saturday, - - Mutton Broth with Barley. 


I utilized the remains of my stock pot ; the floating 
grease, with the aid of potash, was converted into 
soap, from which came a revenue of exchange that 
paid my laundering and house cleaning; the bones 
I sold to the bone man. I still supervised and did 
much of the work connected with my business, aided 
by my old Martha (for whom I was in duty bound to 
provide, she having been the servant of my mother 
before me), and the man whom I employed, a capable, 
willing young fellow who cheerfully turned his hand 
to anything required, and was most invaluable. 

It is now three years since I embarked in the stock 
business—three happy years in which I have lived 
well, clothed myself and family respectably, paid the 
interest on the mortgage and some part of the prin- 
cipal, beside doing some necessary repairs, and I 
trust some good work in the way of thank-offering. 
I have every reason to believe that I shall be able in 
a short time to clear off the entire indebtedness from 
my house, for, as a family, we are all industrious and 
frugal, characteristics we did not possess until the 
stock pot developed them. 

This incident may have a flavor of French fiction, 
but its truth can be easily tested and its genuineness 
proved. In conclusion I desire to assert that there 
is a way for almost any home-bound mother to achieve 
an independent living, if she will but lay aside her 
pride and choose the right pursuit, one to which she 
is equal, and then put her heart and brain and pride 
into her occupation, however humble. Even the 
simple, homely decoction of palatable soup, consci- 
entiously manufactured, has brought its reward—in- 
dependence and freedom from harassing cares. 

—Gorham Silva, 


A CUP OF CHEER. 

An enthusiastic lover of chocolate affirms that for those 
who wish to keep the imagination fresh and vigorous, 
chocolate is the beverage of beverages. However copi- 
ously you have lunched, a cup of chocolate immediately 
afterward will produce digestion three hours after, and 
prepare the way for agood dinner. It is recommended 
to every one who devotes to brain work the hours he 
should pass in bed; to every wit who finds he has become 
suddenly dull; to all who find the air damp, the time long, 
and the atmosphere unsupportable; and, above all, to 
those who, tormented with a fixed idea, have lost their 
freedom of thought. 
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TOUCHING THE TOILET. 
The Simplest and Best Methods for the Cultivation and 
Preservation of Personal Comeliness. 
In Two CuHaprers.—Cuaprer II. 

OST prized of all the precious 
features which go to make up 
the sum of human beauty; 
most wonderful in construc- 
tion, and in the remarkable 
powers which have by nature 
been bestowed upon it; there 
. is no wonder that the eye 
holds the place of honor and 
receives, more than any 
other feature of the “ human 
face divine,” the homage due 
to its beauty, its power and its importance. We 
should regard with comparative complacence the 
loss of any other member or sense, as compared with 
the loss of an eye or of sight; and certainly next to 
the loss outright, and hard:y less aggravating, we 
must place such impairment, no matter by what 
means, as shall seriously mar the beauty or interfere 
with the usefulness of this important organ. 

To be sure, not all eyes are beautiful, and not in- 
frequently they have defects which detract seri- 
ously, either from their beauty or their service, or 
from both these qualities. Many of the more serious 
of these require the service of an oculist or an opti- 
cal surgeon ; and in regard to such cases there is but 
one proper and safe course tc pursue. ‘The best ser- 
vice attainable should be secured, and implicit heed 
should be given to any instructions which are re- 
ceived. Whi'e this is sound advice for any class of 
ailments or disability, it is much more important 
regarding the eye, consideration being given to its 
complicated delicacy, which emphaticaliy removes it 
from the realm of amateur experimentation. But 
there are measures of prevention which may be 
employed by any person of intelligence, matters of 
common acceptance which ought to be known to 
every one, and simple treatments for slight disorders 
not affecting the more intricate machinery of the 
organs of vision, which ought to be generally under- 
stood and followed when demanded by the conditions. 

It has been very truly said that it is not s» much 
what is done to the eyes as what is not done, that 
produces the greatest effect. In other words, given 
a pair of eyes that are all right at the start, itis a 
great deal easier, barring accidents, to preserve 
them, to prolong their period of greatest use and 
beauty, than it is to remedy defect, ailment or the 
result of misuse after it has been incurred. To this 
end, some of the things not to do may properly be 
specified at this time. No claim is made for origi- 
nality of thought or method of presentation; for all 
that can be said on this topic has been many times 
and ably said. But the fact remains that all the 
words of good advice have not been heeded, or per- 
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haps they have never come properly to the attention 
of many persons, who therefore ignorantly injure 
their most valued faculties and powers. 

In the first place, the eyes should never be severely 
taxed, when that can be avoided. This does not 
mean non-use, for these very delicate servants are so 
marvelously and powerfully constructed that they 
will stand a great amount of hard work, if the condi- 
tions are favorable, without injury. Some of the most 
injurious practices are those connected with reading, 
especially the modern fine type and poorly printed 
newspaper. Reading upon railroad trains or street 
cars is to be avoided if possible, since the vibration 
of the book or paper constantly breaks the focus, 
and imposes a severe strain upon the optics. Read- 
ing by a low light, as at twilight, or with too strong a 
glare upon the paper, especially if reflected directly 
toward the eyes, are equally harmful. So is reading 
in bed or in any recumbent position, where the mat- 
ter must be held in a constrained manner, and the 
eyes be twisted into unnatural positions to see the 
page. The effect may not be immediate, and when 
it is noticed will generally be ascribed to anything 
else rather than the right cause ; but in fact it is the 
continued and excessive strain which induces that 
feeling of weariness about the eyes, that dull head- 
ache just in the rear of the pupils, that heated feel- 
ing, which very readily becomes a chronic inflamma- 
tion of low degree, most disagreeable to bear and 
ruinous to the fine charm and the unspeakable glory 
of the perfect eye. The same result is also reached 
by using the sight steadily while the person is physi- 
cally or mentally exhausted, and in need of complete 
repose. How often the remark is heard: “Let me 
look over the paper while [ rest myself.” And this 
may even be done under the specially unfavorable 
conditions above referred to, such as lying on a 
lounge or in a hammock, where the light and the 
position are wholly wrong. Better, much better, if 
the safety of the vision and the preservation of the 
organs of sight are of any value, to allow the mental 
or physical process of restoration to go on without 
diversion from book or paper, and when the return- 
ing strength has asserted itself, to give such time as 
may be practicable to the perusal of the news or the 
novel. If there is no time that can be spared for 
that object, then manifestly the crowding of the tax 
into a period where it had no place was a wrong and 
an imposition upon the most valuable and susceptible 
faculties of the body. 

Perhaps the point of order may be raised that all 
this talk regarding the eyes is not “touching the 
toilet.” The point is not well taken. The whole 
object of the toilet is to improve, protect and perfect 
the personal beauty; to make oneself look just as 
well as possible ; and if that can be done for a single 
feature, or for many features, better by the care of 
the natural charms than by patching up and restor- 
ing them after they have been partially destroyed, it 
would seem clear that such were the better way to 
“make the toilet,” in that particular respect. 


A general tired feeling of the eyes may be greatly 
relieved by repeated baths of tepid water; and in 
the case of advancing years, water with a consider- 
able degree of heat may be used with benefit. Where 
there is pronounced inflammation, though not of 
a severe nature, manifesting itself particularly in 
granulation of the lids, the best simple remedy is 
sulphate of zinc. Five grains of the sulphate to an 
ounce of soft water makes a gentle bath which can 
be used without any fear of unpleasant consequences, 
and the strength of the solution can be gradually 
increased or decreased, as its effects are shown. It 
forms a cooling, healing application, whose value is 
recognized in all manner of inflammatory affections, 
especially of the more delicate membranes. Some 
prefer the use of a zinc ointment, which is made by 
mixing one part of finely triturated oxide of zinc 
with six or eight parts of simple ointment, rubbing it 
gently but thoroughly upon .the edges of the lids 
each night upon retiring, till its use is no longer 
required. 

It may not be amiss, before leaving the subject of 
proper care of the eyes, to give some instructions 
regarding the removal of cinders, bits of sand or 
road dust, which if allowed to remain produce irrita- 
tion, inflammation, and often severe pain. Railroad 
employes are especially liable to annoyances of this 
nature, and the remedy here described was given to 
the writer by a brakeman, and has never been known 
to fail. As soon as the presence of a foreign sub- 
stance in the eye is indicated, draw the upper eyelid 
away from the eyeball somewhat, and pass the under 
lid up beneath it, holding them gently in that posi- 
tion with the fingers of one hand. Then give one or 
two vigorous blasts through the nostril of that side, 
firmly closing the other, when it will be found that 
the intruder is gone. Where or how the exit took 
place is not easy to explain, but the fact of relief is 
the principal consideration in the case. The lapping 
of the eyelids may at first be found slightly difficult ; 
but one or two attempts will enable any one to 
achieve the feat without the slightest trouble. 

If it be allowable to once more refer to the matter 
of complexion, and the use of cosmetics and powders, 
let the opportunity be taken to utter one earnest pro- 
test against the cruel habit or fashion which is ruin- 
ing so many of our American faces. One can 
scarcely step upon a street car or into any place where 
a dozen young ladies are gathered, without notic- 
ing that more or less of their faces are thickly covered 
with pimples and blotches; and what is the worst of 
it, these faces were a little time ago fresh and clear 
and beautiful. But they have been ruined—that is 
the plain truth about it. Probably the shade which 
nature had given did not quite suit the owner, and 
she sought its improvement by the use of powder, 
color, lotions—some of the worthless or worse than 
worthless things with which the country is filled. Pos- 
sibly these applications have done no more than to 
choke and close the pores of the skin; quite likely 
they have been absorbed to a greater or less extent. 
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In their place there should have been the thorough 
daily bath, cleansing the skin and keeping its action 
and condition perfect. How much better and more 
satisfying would have been this treatment, and the 
results which it would have insured, than the present 
mass of blotches and eruptions. The lesson is plain, 
and she who will may profit thereby. 

If the whole truth were to be spoken, the very best 
cosmetic which can be found, for face and neck as well 
as for hands and wrists, is a fine, pure soap, with 
plenty of soft, tepid water, thoroughly applied by 
hand. The worn, rough cuticle is removed by this 
process, and with it comes whatever would choke 
and impede the healthful action of the epidermis 
and the minute vessels which in a wonderful net- 
work reach from the surface of the skin to every por- 
tion of the anatomy. The pure glow of health which 
follows is more charming and attractive than the 
most skillful enameling which can be placed upon 
the human face. 

Regarding this matter of using the hands for the 
necessary triction of the skin, when bathing, a special 
authority on skin disease, no less than the famous 
Dr. Erasmus Wilson, declares strongly in its favor, 
saying that “the hand is endowed with mind,” 
and knows much better than can a lifeless sponge or 
a coarse piece of toweling, the needs of each portion 
with which it comes in contact. There are many 
substances which can be employed to secure addi- 
tional smoothness and whiteness of the skin, such 
as glycerine, cocoanut oil, vaseline, and the like, that 
are practically harmless, and may be decidedly bene- 
ficial; but the effect of each should be carefully 
noted, since different persons are variously affected 
by the same article. With glycerine, especially, the 
complexions of some persons are remarkably im- 
proved ; while others find its application darkening to 
the skin, and in every way unsatisfactory. In the use 
of any of these substances, only a small quantity 
should be applied; that should be thoroughly rubbed 
in and the excess be removed. There is no more 
unaccountable notion than that one must sleep all 
night with a great quantity of oil, lotion or dressing 
of any sort smeared upon the hands or face, in order 
to receive benefit from the active principle of the 
medicament. 

A good sized volume might be written about the 
hair, but afew lines must suffice for this paper. In 
the first place, the proper treatment of the hair is 
with the brush, and largely with the brush only. Of 
course the tresses, especially if !uxuriant and heavy, 
should be carefully straightened out and loosened by 
the employment of a blunt, coarse comb; but there- 
after the brush should be employed. A fine comb is 
wholly out of place, except under conditions which 
could hardly have existence among the readers of 
Goop HovusEKEEPING. It does more harm to the 
scalp, especially if that useful covering be tender or 
delicate, than will by any possibility be offset by any 
beneficial tendency. Discard combs, then, and 
brush the hair carefully, thoroughly and persistently. 


The result will be cleanliness, a greater abundance, 
and much improvement of its texture and life. 

Not every woman understands the simplest prin- 
ciples which govern the art of appropriate hair dress- 
ing. The subject is one which might properly fill 
a volume, but perchance a few plain suggestions may 
appropriately be attached to this paper. In the first 
place, the hair should be dressed in harmony with 
the features of the individual. Fashion is not so im- 
perative as it used to be in requiring that all women 
dress alike, wear their hair in the same manner, or 
affect uniformity in other respects. There has been 
a breaking away in some directions, which is quite 
gratifying, though Dame Fashion is still tyrannical 
enough, in all conscience. But to return to the hair. 

A person with a long face should never dress the 
hair high upon the head. The effect is to increase 
the apparent length of the features—the very thing 
which is to be avoided. The proper disposition, 
therefore, is to comb the hair smoothly at the top of 
the head, letting it wave or roll somewhat at the 
sides, so as to add to the apparent breadth of the fea- 
tures. This law of compensation furnishes the tine 
of policy to be pursued in all cases. If Madame be 
blessed with a short, rather broad face, she will natu- 
rally gather her tresses at the top of the head; if 
her brow be low, the hair will be combed up from it, 
leaving the full, natural height; while if it be higher 
than is desired, the hair is deftly made to cover a 
portion of the expanse. Ifthe brow is too wide, a little 
curl or some other appropriate dressing at the sides 
serves as a corrective; while a little range of curls 
beneath the back hair, attractive in themselves, also 
very often serve to decrease the apparent length of 


the wearer’s neck. 
—Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 
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WHEN MAMMA COMES HOME AGAIN. 
Sing a song of keeping house, 
Mamma’s gone away, 
Having all the work to do, 
I and sister May. 
When the sun has risen, 
Papa says loud and clear, 
“It’s time that you were coming down 
To get the breakfast, dear.” 


Washing up the dishes, 
Scrubbing well the floor, 
Cooking many wondrous things 
Never seen before ; 
Dusting in the parlor 
With all the bric-a-brac, 
Running up the kitchen stairs 
Forty times and back ; 


Hurrying to the garden 
For berries fresh for tea; 
From morning until evening 
Busy’'s we can be. 
Of course we think it’s jolly 
And lots of fun, but then 
We know it will be jollier 
When mamma comes home again. 


—Ada Simpson Sherwood. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
Occupation for Our Little Ones. 

HAT can we do to-day, 
mamma?” How often 
busy mothers are inter- 
rupted in their work by 
this query from the rest- 
less little souls who are too 
young to attend school, 
and yet are past babyhood ! 
Throughout our long 
northern winters, they must 
spend most of the time 
indoors, and in milder 

weather, when rainy days 
come, something must be 

found to amuse them. Happy is the child who has 
a large stock of imagination; who can “play” that 
he is in some enchanting place; that a chair, har- 
nessed, is a real horse; or that a line of chairs is a 
train of cars, upon which he is traveling to see 
grandpa! Fortunately, most children are imagina- 
tive ina high degree, so that often a mere suggestion 
from some older person will give them ideas which 
their busy hands will speedily carry out, to their own’ 
amusement and the relief of the mother. 

Many a time have my two “little women” spent 
happy hours on a make-believe journey. First, there 
was the railroad to be built of chairs, part of these 
being arranged as sleeping coaches. Then such 
preparations for the trip! At least seven dolls to be 
arranged in traveling costume, one of these being a 
tiny baby. A box of lunch must be put up; contain- 
ing, however, not a scrap of real eatables—here again 
we see the keen imagination of the child—but flat 
blocks laid together for sandwiches, thicker ones for 
squares of cake, and last, but not least in impor- 
tance, a tiny bottle filled from the water-pail—the 
baby’s bottle of milk, as they solemnly declared. 
Then the bustle of getting their numerous family 
aboard the train and well into their berths for the 
night; the amusing conversation of the two elders, 
the opening of the lunch-box and devouring (?) its 
contents, during which operation all the children 
must be fed; the arrival at their destination; the 
greeting of imaginary friends—all this was highly 
amusing, both to themselves and mamma, who could 
not help listening. 

“Can't we have a tent, mamma How often has 
this same “tent” furnished amusement for them! 
Only a blanket or other large covering spread over 
the tops of several chairs, and pinned to place. On 
the floor, underneath, a carriage robe or soft mat for 
a carpet to their “house.” They will do the rest. 
The seats of the chairs they call “up stairs,” and 
there they arrange dollies’ beds. Under the chairs 
are other bedrooms, a pantry furnished with tiny 
dishes, etc. A small table is set, and imaginary 
meals are eaten; or, perhaps, some fruit is served on 
the little dishes ; rarely anything more substantial, for 


these little folks do not lunch between meals, for 
which undoubtedly they are healthier and happier. 
They take a few books into their tent, and spend a 
merry hour or two there, busy with housekeeping 
operations. 

Another favorite amusement—an original idea of 
their own—is a doll’s Christmas tree. A branch of 
evergreen is brought in and placed upright in some 
corner. Suitable toys are selected from their stock 
and labeled with the names of the recipients ; much 
discussion is held as to how they shall be distributed, 
it being desirable not to hurt any dolly’s feelings, nor 
cause her to think that she has not received her 
share. Then one child goes off to dress as Santa 
Claus, while the other plays mamma, and goes to bed 
with her children, telling them it is Christmas eve. 
Soon old Santa comes in, hangs his gifts upon the 
tree, the dolls awaken (?) and a joyful distribution 
ensues. 

These are but a few of the plays I might mention, 
which require little or none of the mother’s time, and 
are such a delight to the children. “ But don’t they 
make a muss with their playthings?” some one asks. 
For the time they do, but as soon as one play is 
over, and they are ready for something else, they are 
required to put each article in its place. This should 
be taught every child at an early age, for it is sur- 
prising how soon the wee ones learn such things. 
Many mothers wait until their children are two or 
three years old before attempting to teach them to 
obey. Is not this a great mistake? As soon as the 
baby can understand the meaning of “yes” and 
“no” is the time to begin to require obedience. You 
need not be harsh, and your baby will love you quite 
as well and better, as he grows older, than if he had 
always had his own way. 

But we were speaking of amusements. I wonder 
how many mothers realize what an indispensable 
thing a small blackboard is for a child of five years 
and upward. Very nice ready-made ones may be 
purchased at the toy stores, or one can be made to 
order quite cheaply, and placed upon aneasel. Have 
the board made with a little trough at the bottom, to 
hold the chalk. Of the latter, get both white and 
colored. Such an one will prove a source of never- 
ending amusement to a child five or six years old. 
As a means of education, too, it is wonderfully help- 
ful. A few suggestions now and then from the 
mother, and the child will soon awaken surprise by 
his improvement in writing, spelling and drawing, 
if he be at all inclined to learn. 

Most children love flowers, and delight in a plot of 
their own sowing and tending. A bed of blue forget- 
me-nots, a few roses or pansies, all their “ very own,” 
to pick as they choose—what joy! They will soon 
learn to make pretty bouquets, and enjoy giving them 
to their friends. 

One more suggestion : Don’t refuse to let your little 
ones “help” you. “Ithinders you?” Yes, it does 
very much, for a while. But it makes them so happy 
to think they are “helping mamma,” and it is not 
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long before they really do help in many ways. It is 
remarkable how soon they learn. Let them wait 
upon you, and give them a hearty “thank you” for 
each little service. Go away sometimes, and leave 
some little task for them to perform in your absence. 
With what pride will they tell you about it when you 
return! Many mothers have said: “What a help 
your little girls are! I wouldn’t think it possible for 
them to do so much.” To this there is but one reply: 
“Tt is not so wonderful; it is only because they 
began when very young.” This recalls an amusing 
incident that occurred when our “ baby ” was three 
vears old. One day she said to me, “ Have you un- 
neatened the closet?” I was at a loss to understand 
what she meant, until she thus explained: “ Why, I 
neatened it all up nice; have you un-neatened it?” I 
went to look, and sure enough, it was “ neatened”; 
a row of shoes stood in order against the wall, and 
everything was in its place. 

Yes, let us treat our children, not as mere play- 
things, but as little men and women, striving to de- 
velop their faculties by teaching them how to use 
them. Never mind if it hinders us in our work; is 
not this a part of our work, and a most important 
part? The years fly swiftly, and soon we shall have 
our children—as children—no more. Then, as we 
look backward, we shall not regard as time wasted 
the hours that we spent with them. 

—Mabel Potter Taliman. 
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JUNE—OCTOBER. 


Among the pale green blades of corn 
Upspringing in the sweet June day, 
My lady wandered, warbling low 
An old-time lay. 


Beside the fence the rosebush grew, 
The wild rose,—thick with bud and bloom. 
She, loitering near, with pleasure marked 
The sweet perfume. 


I pulled a spray of blushing flowers, 
And, trembling, leaned upon my hoe. 
“ Sweets to the sweet,” I faintly said ; 
(She daunts me so). 


She smiled her thanks; I did not note 
The thorn that pierced my fingers deep, 
Till long hours passed and cruel pains 
Prevented sleep. 


* * x * * * 


The Summer, with its emerald sheen, 
Melts to a haze of brown and gold; 
Its joyful dreams of hope and love 
Are still untold. 


The Autumn days are strangely dear, 
And briskly through the ripened corn 
The crisp leaves blow. The Summer guest 
To town has gone. 


She took away the tender rose 
Of love, but surely never meant 
To leave behind the rankling thorn 
Of discontent. 


—£. £. Hill. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TABLE DECORATION AT HOME. 
Favorite Effects for the Most Ambitious Housekeeper. 
LACE a low Doulton jar filled 
with growing ferns in the cen- 
ter of a commonplace dinner 
table, and it at once receives 
a touch of elegance otherwise 
lacking, in spite of well-kept 
glass or china. Yet the daily 
use of such simple decoration 
is surprisingly limited in this 
country, and any more ambi- 
tious attempt seems confined 
to occasions when the florist’s 
skill may be called upon. For 
what one may term a general 
utility table decoration, noth- 
ing is preferable to a cluster 
of low-growing plants, and ferns especially com- 
mend themselves by their softness of color and grace 
of form. Delicate varieties are naturally unfitted to 
bear gaslight and dry air for any length of time, 
but there are many charming sorts free from this 
objection. Several of the hardier Adiantums, or 
maidenhair ferns, and varicties of Pteris, in addition 
to the more formal Polypodiums and Aspleniums, 
may be used; with a little care they are always in 
good order. They may be planted in those low jars 
of English pottery made for the purpose, or left in a 
less ambitious pot, to be slipped inside a decorative 
basket when on view. 
Among flowering plants a pretty effect is given by 
a low vessel filled with growing nasturtiums; they 
arrange themselves, and light up admirably at night. 
The dark varieties, with bronze-green leaves and 
crimson flowers, are especially desirable. Another 
desirable thing is the Cyclamen; both foliage and 
flowers are highly decorative, and it is an admirable 
house plant for the winter. But the wise woman who 
possesses a conservatory, though it be ever so tiny, 
will think of her table when she selects her plants, 
and thus prepare for really ambitious decoration on 
occasion. Some of the tropical foliage plants, espec- 
ially the tinier Marantas, are beautiful for table use, 
and the little hothouse should afford a never-failing 
supply of trailing moss (Lycopodium) for borders. 
The use of cut flowers on the table may be more 
restricted than that of plants, simply because we can- 
not all afford the expense in winter, when good flow- 
ers are likely to be costly ; but in the summer any one 
with the least apology for a garden has no reason to 
be without. In their arrangement one should always 
remember that the decoration must not conflict with 
the line of vision. A favorite mode now is to form a 
low plateau in the center, while at either end is a tall 
vase loosely filled with flowers, that stand above the 
line of sight. 
For ordinary home decoration, a rose bowl of cut 
glass, standing on a mirror, is the most effective of 
simple adornments. Remember that the flowers must 
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be arranged loosely in the bowl; one would think 
such a caution unnecessary, but it is surprising how 
often one sees a vase filled so that the poor flowers 
appear to be absolutely gasping for breath. A wreath 
around the edge of the mirror, laid flat upon the table, 
is an improvement, even if made of leaves only ; in- 
deed, a flat garland of oak leaves would have a clas- 
sical air quite in keeping with present fancies in 
decoration. 

In filling the rose bowl, the best effect is obtained 
when only one color or variety is used. When 
using the large hybrid or June roses,do not use 
any other sort of foliage, and the same may be said 
of carnations; the latter flower never looks better 
than when mingled only with its own tender gray- 
green shoots. 

A charming and easily arranged decoration for an 


this will commend itself to the happy owner of a rose 
garden. Narrow strips of wood are laid on the 
cloth, about fourteen inches from the edge of the 
table ; this defines the limits of the decoration, but 
is of course hidden. A rose bovwl is placed in the 
center ; this is filled with the variety of rose furnish- 
ing the petals. The centerpiece and candela- 
bra are put in place before the petals are arranged. 
These should be strewn thickly over the space cov- 
ered; the finishing touch is a dainty sprinkling, so 
that the whole decoration seems sparkling with dew- 
drops. Rose leaf petals should float in the finger 
bowls. Of course only one sort of rose should be 
used. It makes an exquisite arrangement in pink. 
The same idea may be carried out in yellow chrysan- 
themums; a good effect is obtained by using the yel- 
low petals and then filling the bowl or vases with 
white flowers. ° 

A centerpiece much in vogue, which may be varied 
infinitely, has for its foundation a flat, oval basket 
filled with growing ferns. The basket is very shallow, 
almost like a platter, and may be from twenty-four to 
thirty-six inches long, according to the size of the 
table. After the ferns are put in the basket, cut flow- 
ers are added. They are placed among the ferns on 
their natural stems, of course, and may be close 
enough to give the idea of a mound, though showing 
the ferns ; or, if such choice blossoms as orchids are 
used they should be simply dotted here and there 
through the graceful green, giving the fullest effect 
to both. 

The shallow basket mentioned is a good receptacle 
for flowers, when filled with damp moss. <A cecora- 
tion at once effective and inexpensive is formed by 
filling such a basket with a mass of tulips, all one 
color. The pink variety called Cottage Maid is very 
pretty, and usually plentiful; so is the old scarlet 
Duc van Thol. A wreath of carnations, similar in 
color, may be laid around the basket to form a 
border. Again, the flat basket filled with water 
lilies, bordered by a trailing garland of sedges, would 
be the daintiest possible decoration for a ladies’ lunch, 
—it might adorn a feast for Sabrina herself: and the 


occasion of ceremony is composed of rose petals, and | 


pond lily idea is so easily carried out in all acces- 
sories—candle shades, menu cards and ices. 

When arranging a supper or luncheon table in the 
form of a triangle, a striking decoration is easily made 
in the hollow center. Of course, with a florist’s aid, 
we should put palms and tropical plants there, but a 
fine effect may be obtained with nothing more am- 
bitious than flowering shrubs or autumn foliage. Or 
again, a mass of old-fashioned hollyhocks, standing 
as nature placed them. The possibilities of the holly- 
hock in decoration are almost ignored, though its 
stately pyramid is very showy in a room. Where 
the table is arranged in this mode, with the hollow 
center any decoration on the board itself should be 
low, preference being given to a strip the entire 
length, rather than cccasional patches in the way of 
bowls or baskets. 

—Louise Royle. 
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SUNSET GLORIES ON THE BEACH. 
At North Shore Inlet, Southold, Long Island, N. Y. 


When ripened summer rules the day, 
Where waves and tides have measured way, 
Whcere countless mirrors restless ride, 

Rare glories dwell at eventide. 


Low-hanging on celestial verge, 

While sea-gulls chant a droning dirge, 
Gray, fleecy clouds their pathways trace, 
Cloud follows cloud in hurried chase. 


Slow rides the sun on molten way, 

Adown the sky, ’neath twilight gray, 
Behind cloud-curtains screened from sight, 
Erewhile disrobing for the night, 


To appear again in robes of gold, 

As shifting clouds spread fold on fold, 
While halos leap far up the sky, 

To fade away as night draws nigh. 


Cerulean zenith holds in place 
Vapors and mists that weirdly trace 
Their floating ways, to rise and fall, 
Responsive to some mystic call. 


Emerging quick from out a cloud, 
The sun shines forth, as if t’ enshroud 
With gorgeous panoply, the scene, 
From distant heavens and all between. 


Bright, purpling clouds, fringed round with gold. 
Sublime in splendor manifold, 

Fade slowly out, or float away, 

As mantled night enwraps the day. 


The new-born moon sails into sight, 
Reflecting back a borrowed light, 

Where toss and twinkle brightening stars, 
Between the Milky Way and Mars. 


Here cloud-formed fairies wing their ways, 
To regions where huge planets blaze, 
Where Northern Lights, from waters riven, 
Point pleadingly the way to heaven. 

~ * 


* * * 


The falling tide when fully spent 
Returns by Power Eternal sent, 
In seeming strife to rise and reach 
These Sunset Glories on the Beach. 
—Clark WW. Bryan. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD LAUNDRY. 
Washing, Boiling, Starching and Ironing. 


EQUIPMENT, PREPARATION AND MANAGEMENT, LOOKING TO 
Economy OF TIME, MONEY AND PATIENCE IN PRODUCING 
PERFECT WorRK. 


X.—BLUING. 

é. HAT the mysterious iron rust 
spots so often found on the 
clothes when they come from 
the laundry can be traced to 
the bluing, is not generally 
known, yet such is the case. 
The spots are too often at- 
tributed to a rusty boiler, it 
not seeming to dawn on the 
mind of the owner that in the 
latter case, the blemish would 
be a smear, where the cloth 
rubbed against the boiler, and 
not a spot. There are three 
totally different substances used to make up the pre- 
pared bluings. The first and rarest is indigo. This 
is of vegetable origin and, while undoubtedly the 
best, is nevertheless too costly to be used ordinarily. 
Next come the so-called “ultramarine” blues, and 
lastly the “ Prussian” blues. Real ultramarine is 
powdered lapis-lazuli, a precious oriental gem. It is 
therefore rare and of high price. But latterly there 
has been fabricated an artificial ultramarine, which 
is, in point of color, better than the real, and is, con- 
sequently, everywhere taking its place. It is also 
very cheap. ‘The chief constituent is clay, which, on 
being heated with certain chemicals, becomes of the 
deep blue color so much prized. It is sold in balls, 
in cakes, and sometimes is met with in liquid form. 
The ultramarine blues are sometimes objected to on 
the score of streaking. This is not a necessary evil 
attending their use. A little care in applying will 
utterly do away with it. 

It is the third variety with which good housewives 
ought to have nothing to do. Prussian blue is a 
compound of iron, and the poisonous principle of 
prussic acid. This compound is easily decomposed 
by sodium hydrate, or sodium carbonate, both strong 
alkalis, the first of which is found in soap and wash- 
ing powders, while washing soda is the second. 
What happens then is this: The clothes are blued in 
the wash, and in a fold or tuck a drop of the bluing 
remains, dries and makes a deposit of the iron com- 
pound. Atthe next washing the clothes are boiled 
with soap, the alkali of which, acting on the deposit 
of blue, decomposes it and changes it to the red 
hydrate of iron, and an iron rust spot is the result. 

Another objection to the Prussian blue is that dry- 
ing in the sun causes a change in the iron compound, 
rendering it a much darker blue than when it leaves 
the tub, so that the-clothes appear very blue and 
oftentimes streaked, though the laundress vehe- 
mently asserts that she did not blue them very much. 
Poor thing; it is not her fault, but the fault of the 


sun and the iron in the bluing. As it is impossible 
to trust to advertisements as to the kind of bluing 
one is getting, and as the Prussian blue in solid form 
(Berlin blue) is not easily distinguishable from ultra- 
marine, the writer has prepared the following tests, 
which may be tried in the kitchen, providing only that 
the experiments be not performed in a metal dish. 
First. To some of the bluing to be tested add 
vinegar, or, better still, muriatic acid, and heat. Ifa 
gas is given off which has a sickening odor, like de- 
cayed eggs, the bluing is the clay ultramarine. If the 
action is kept up, the bluing will become colorless. 
Second. To a second portion of the bluing add 
soap or some washing soda, and boil. If the bluing 
becomes thick and turns reddish, it is Prussian blue. 
Third. If neither of these effects take place, add 
nitric acid toa third portion, and heat. If the bluing 
changes from yellow to white, it is indigo. 
—Mary Campbell Lovering. 


Bluing, like ‘charity, is not infrequently made to 
cover a multitude of (laundry) sins. If the laundress 
gets in a hurry, or is careless or indifferent, nothing 
is easier—to her conception—than to heavily dose 
the rinsing water with bluing, in order to disguise 
the streaks and stains, and perhaps even dirt itself. 
Yet the disguise is never sufficient; it is penetrated 
by the most casual glance of the observer and, like 
an accusing conscience, must present ever to the 
guilty one the frightful evidence of the atrocity it is 
intended to cover. 

A good many people do not use the preparations 
of bluing which are so numerous at all groceries and 
household supply stores, but buy the article in bulk 
and make the solutions to suit the occasion. ‘I he sim- 
plest of these, and one of the most satisfactory in use, 
is made by having a piece of indigo tied in a rag. 
This was the only bluing equipment of our grand- 
mothers, and a satisfactory modification would come 
from the substitution of a small linen bag for the bit 
of stray cloth. With this just the right tint can be ob- 
tained with perfect ease, and the expense is so small 
as to be entirely insignificant. But if the rinse water is 
hard it should be softened before the bluing is added, 
since hard water is very likely to induce a streaked 
appearance when the laundress is not in fault. 

Prussian blue is very gen<rally and very satisfac- 
torily used; but it should be sufficiently acidulated 
so that a stray trace of alkali may not cause a pre- 
cipitate of iron. This may be very easily done, and 
the following is recommended as a good recipe for 
general use: Take two ounces of fine, soft Prussian 
blue and put it into a gallon bottle (a smaller recep- 
tacle may be used for a proportionate amount) with 
half an ounce of oxalic acid. To this water is slowly 


added till the solution is complete, after which the 
bottle is filled with water and is ready for use. It 
should be shaken frequently when first made. In 
use, a few drops are to be stirred into a cup of water, 
which is then added to a tub of clear, soft water. 
—A New England FHousekecper. 
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AN ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPER’S LAMENT. 
Longing for the Luxuries of ‘“‘the Land of the Free.” 


MID all the luxuries and 
delights of the old coun- 
try, we sigh for many a 
real good American dish. 
Whenever an intimate 
friend notifies us that he 
intends to visit this coun- 
try, we shower upon him 
many commissions for 
those things that are port- 
able, but otherwise unat- 
tainable here. It may 
make American stay-at- 

homes more contented if I enumerate a few delicacies 

that we fail to fine on English soil. 

As the festive seasons of Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas approach, we feel more keenly than ever the 
loss of much that at home we consider indispensable 
at a good square meal. The turkey is here, and of 
immense size he is; the boys say he has five legs, 
to judge from the nvrmber of drumsticks that fall 
to their share. A neighbor rejoiced in a forty- 
two-pound bird. But the turkey has no delicious 
“stuffing” nor rich giblet gravy; its attribute of 
cranberry sauce is unknown. “How do you cook 
it?” “ When do you eat it?” “Is it liquid or solid?” 
are a few of the queries we hear when we mention 
that toothsome dish, and one who has reveled in 
American luxuries exclaims, ‘ What is turkey without 
cranberry sauce!” 

Mince pies are not filled with mince meat, suet alone 
being considered enough without the couple of pounds 
of beef that the New England housekeeper usually 
adds. Plum pudding has no sauce, or else a very 
poor one, and where, oh! where are the squash pies, 
that golden dish that delights the eye and tickles the 
palate? Alas, no squash can be found, and we are 
offered instead a poor relation of that family, called 
vegetable marrow, from which no pie could be made. 
Besides, at no season can we get canvas-back duck, 
prairie hens, reed birds, shad, terrapins or lobsters. 
Oysters are so different with their coppery flavor that 
a taste for them must be acquired. Alack, no clam- 
bake rejoices the youthful heart, and delicious clam 
chowder or fish chowder with real crackers floating 
in it is never seen here. 

Among the missing vegetables we must class sweet 
potatoes (the very name makes my mouth water), 
Lima beans, eggplant and green corn. ‘lomatoes 
are brought from France or raised under glass, so are 
by no means plentiful. : 

Many familiar breakfast dishes are quite new to 
our English friends. ‘Though we can manufacture 
baked beans out of haricot beans baked in a concern 
very unlike our national bean pot, they must be eaten 
without brown bread; and as if that were not enough 
they tantalize us by assuring us that they do have 
brown bread, but it proves to be nothing else than 


Graham bread. After much instruction, your cook 
may be equal to making miik toast, but as to buck- 
wheat cakes with real molasses, they will not injure 
the digestion of the young Britons who must go 
without them. 

But of all things most to be lamented is corn in 
every shape or form. “Corn!” say they, “plenty of 
corn grows in England!” and they show you wheat. 
“Oh, you mean maize! We feed the chickens on 
that.” Oh, for a corner of a crisp, golden-brown 
Johnnycake or a dish of hasty pudding! Hominy 
and afew transportable varieties of corn find their 
way across the ocean, but pop corn does not, though 
some enterprising people try to pop “chicken corn,” 
and wonder they do not succeed. Peanuts are un- 
known even to the vulgarest John Bull. Good ice 
cream is sighed for in vain, and real candy comes 
only from “my native land.” The thought of maple 
sugar and sirup makes me pine for the forest prime- 
val or wherever the maple grows. 

But this mourning for the unattainable makes me 
“right homesick,” though I am consoled by having 
a box of Whitman’s best candy by my side and the 
knowledge that some rare cranberries have arrived 
in good condition after a long voyage, and pine pil- 
lows and rocking chairs can be imported. Still, to 
really enjoy American luxuries, I must take a trip to 
“the land of the free” and taste all these things in 
their pristine freshness. 

—Frances B. James. 
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OCTOBER. 
Give you greeting, gay October, 
With your red and russet suit ; 
Not a single face is sober, 
As your treasure house we loot. 


On we come, a noisy rabble, 
Armed with baskets and with sacks; 
How you pelt us as we scrabble, 
Kattling nuts upon our backs! 


Stores of grapes so deftly hidden, 
You with careless hand disclose, 

And we rifle them unchidden 
From beneath your very nose. 


Next your choicest plums we're after— 
Ha, you counterfeit a frown ! 

But you shake with silent laughter 
As they thump each youthful crown. 


Now, with sacks and baskets laden, 
We will wend our homeward way, 

Every youth and every maiden 
Bearing trophies of the day. 


Spoils of war we’re proudly bearing 
Through the meadows shorn of sheaves, 
On each hat and bonnet wearing 
Aureoles of autumn leaves. 


So we give you greeting yearly, 
Gay October, jolly elf ! 
For we love you most sincerely, 
Though we rob you of your pelf. 
—Helen Whitney Clark. 
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CHEAP FURNITURE. 

A “Severely Practical” Method for Enriching Our Rooms. 
OT the cheap, O gentle reader, 
with which you and I have been 
made conversant again and 
again, in the columns of “ house- 
hold” papers, which we have 
struggled with, which we have 
endeavored to realize, and which 
we have found a delusion and a 
snare; not the flour-barrel chairs, 
the packing-box lounges, the 
chintz-draped toilet tables, the 
home-made screens—the whole 
regiments of attempts to make something out of 
nothing—-which is an impossibility now as always ; 
no, not of these I write, but of solid, handsome, real 
furniture, which will be a joy and an ornament from 
first to last. 

“ But one can’t get first-class work for second-class 
prices,” is objected. Not usually, I admit; but in 
the case of cheap furniture, the axiom does not hold 
good. In the room where I am sitting—my own 
private and particular room—I have in full sight, as I 
write, a dainty mahogany table with exquisitely- 
fluted legs, and curved and fluted rim, a low ma- 
hogany bureau with carved feet, glittering with 
antique brasses, and a tiny walnut table, strong and 
graceful, that seems made for the corner which it 
fills. The desk at which I sit, however, is my chief 
pride, for it is perfect in every detail, from the deeply- 
carved shell-work upon its many drawers, to the last 
curve of its mahogany feet. And yet my desk, my 
bureau, and my two tables represent only a very 
small outlay compared to their real value. For in- 
stance, the little walnut table was a quarter of a 
dollar, and my desk, carving and all, only represents 
a five dollar bill. How did I get them? Just where 
you can find them, if you will only take the pains— 
at the “junk shops.” I say “junk shops” because 
the ordinary auction stores know too well the value 
of an antique piece of furniture to sell it cheaply ; 
you must go farther back, to the small stores on the 
streets, stores where old iron, stoves, and all sorts of 
odds and ends are bought and sold, to find your real 
opportunity, and you may probably go half a dozen 
times fruitlessly for each time that you pick up a 
treasure, but the treasures are there all the same. 

This is a severely practical article, meant for use, 
and not for amusement, sol will give my experi- 
ence without adorning the subject. I began my 
operations about nine years ago, and have not only 
enriched my own rooms, but also bought many things 
for friends, so that I can speak with some authority. 
The rules of the art are few and simple. 

First. Find out every small second-hand store 
within reach, and make a systematic round of them 
every month or so. An experienced person, who 
knows just what is worth buying, need only spend a 
few minutes in each shop. 


= 


Second. Look thoroughly in the corners and out- 
of-the-way parts of the shops. Most antiques are 
shabby looking along side of the common, varnished 
furniture, and therefore the dealer crowds them out 
of the way, and doesn’t show them. If you can get 
into the back yard or the upstairs room or the stable, 
where the dealer. keeps his rubbish, the treasures 
will generally be found there. Yesterday, for in- 
stance, after looking over a shop, and finding abso- 
lutely nothing but veneered sofas, and old carpets, 
and rickety, varnished tables and chairs, the dealer 
admitted that he had some old bureaus in the stable, 
had put them there to get them out of the way, and‘I 
could see them if I chose; and, lo! two chests of 
drawers, with the fluted edge and beveled top, and 
multitudes of big and little drawers that delight the 
feminine heart were standing perilously near the 
horses’ heels, and were secured at once for two 
dollars apiece. The prettiest chest of drawers I 
have ever had, which is now an ornament to the 
sitting-room, was only three dollars, and was stand- 
ing out on the sidewalk, before ajunk shop, in the 
rain, when I first saw it. 

Third. Learn something about hard woods be- 
fore undertaking to buy. ‘These small dealers know 
nothing about wood. They call everything they sell, 
new or old, either solid walnut, or mahogany, or oak; 
and if you believe them you will repent your bargains. 
Nearly all antique furniture is either the dark ma- 
hogany or cherry (which is a beautiful wood in these 
old pieces), or a reddish walnut, which is so like 
mahogany as to deceive sometimes the very elect. 
Frequently the last possessor has given a coat of 
paint to the treasure, or a thickly-caked varnish, 
which disguises the grain of the wood, but :there is 
always some place where the original wood shows; 
on the bottom of the table or the inside of the 

wers the true grain can be found. 

Fourth. Never buy veneered furniture. It isn’t 
worth polishing and repairing, and is not apt to be 
genuine—except in cases where it is veneered upon 
hard wood, when it is generally worth having. 

Fifth. Never wear your best clothes on these ex- 
peditions, because, in the first place, you will spoil 
them in the dirty shops ; and in the second place, the 
dealers will ask you double prices. They have no 
fixed price for their wares, but buy them as cheaply 
and sell them as dearly as they can manage to do. 
Never go in acarriage; and never, meer pay until 
the furniture is safely delivered, or you will lose 
money and faith in human nature. 

After you have gotten your prize, which will some- 
times be most uninviting and disreputable looking, 
either scrape and polish it yourself, or find a cabinet- 
maker in a small way who can be trusted to restore 
it. An ignorant worker will varnish your hard wood, 
and piece it with new wood, and otherwise ruin its 
completeness. But in almost every town some 


clever workman can be found who will be interested 
in such work, and take real pleasure in studying to 
adhere closely to the antique ideal. I have two such 
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workers available—one in the wood itself, who re- 


pairs and polishes, and one in brass, who designs 
and makes any pattern needed. They are painstak- 
ing, enthusiastic mechanics, and they ask just half 
the price of the professional antique restorers in the 
regular antique trade. For a dozen large and beauti- 
fully-designed brasses, I pay about $3.75, for ex- 
ample ; and the polishing of a large chest of drawers 
is from $5 to $7, according to the amount of scraping 
and repairing necessary. 

I have been so much envied by my friends for my 
lovely old furniture, and find such pleasure and 
profit in the search for it, that I am inspired to at- 
tempt to awaken a like enthusiasm in others, whose 
purses, like mine, are shallow, and whose artistic 
tastes revolt against the veneering, the varnish and 
the bad taste of cheap modern furniture. ‘To such | 
recommend the junk shops as a valuable vein of 
hidden treasure. 

Outside of the results, I have come to find the 
dealers themselves, and the excitement of the search, 
great elements of pleasure. When a man is down in 
the world, and not able to try anything else, he often 
goes into “the junk” business temporarily. Out of 
the dozen or so places which I visit more or less 
regularly, there are only three dealers who have 
been in the business more than a year or two. The 
rest have sunk orrisen to other work. One man, 
who was the most pleasant of all to deai with, was a 
farmer who had drifted into the city. His wife was 
an invalid, and I became quite interested in them 
both. He was too intelligent for the work, however. 
He watched and questioned me about antiques and 
finally became very enthusiastic about them, secur- 
ing them whenever he could, and, alas! setting 
very high prices on them. He also began to repair 
and polish them, and sell them to the antique dealers, 
and was prospering and spreading, when some one 
left him money, and he went back to farming 
again. I shall never forget his simple delight in 
showing me what he had picked up since my last 
visit, and how occasionally, his enthusiasm being 
greater than his knowledge, he was mistaken in 
his bargains. When he went back to farming he 
took several of his prizes with him, refusing to sell 
them, notably a pair of brass lamps that | have 
always wanted since. 

‘The excitement of the pursuit is great. Tocome 
upon a beautiful example of work in the most out-of- 
the-way and unpromising shop is the usual rule. 
Then the hiding of one’s real interest, the inquiry 
into the price of other pieces of furniture, and then 
the casual question as to * how much this old thing 
is worth?” the dealer’s lazy response, which yet is 
calculated upon his desire to get the very utmost he 
can, the final bargain, and the joy when your treasure 
arrives safely, are not to be fully described. As the 
dealers always double their money, and try to treble 
it, one need not be afraid that they will lose anything 
through their ignorance. If, after the bargain was 
made, you should try to sell it back again to them at 


two-thirds of what you have paid, a stolid refusal 
would meet your efforts. They are glad to get rid of 
such dingy wares at any price at all, since in buying 
they are generally thrown in to complete the bargain. 
Besides, if you meekly pay what they ask at first, 
they will ever after refuse to lower it, having found 
you weak and credulous. 

The best time of the year for this pursuit is the 
spring. In moving, many people sell off a large 
part of their furniture, and especially heavy, old 
pieces which are valueless in their ignorant eyes. For 
six weeks around the yearly moving day, the harvest 
is ripe, and you can find marvels of cheapness. The 
little stores are full to overflowing, and anxious to 
make room for more modern furniture. In one day, 
last season, I secured an antique secretary-bureau, 
a mahogany table with carved pedestals, an inlaid 
walnut table, a pretty little stand, and two chests of 
drawers, and this isin an ordinary Eastern city (not 
a large one) and is sober fact. As such I commend 
it to the readers of Goop HousEKEEPING. Try it, 
and when you look fondly on your shining ma- 
hogany, with its dainty, old-fashioned curves and 
lines, and polished brass, you will be quite converted 


to “ cheap furniture.” 
* * 
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A POEM OF REMEMBRANCE. 


Although I wander far and wide, 
From sunny isle to frozen sea, 
I dwell in memory by thy side, 
My thoughts are only thoughts of thee. 


I roam where Briton’s daughters shine 
In beauty like the evening star ; 

But ‘tis a beauty less than thine, 
Thine is a beauty rarer far. 


I muse on France’s vine-clad hills, 
I mingle where her women move ; 
I listen, and her music fills 
My heart with holy thoughts of love. 


I fly where rippling waters lave 
My feet on fair Italia’s shore ; 
I hear thy voice above the wave, 
I think of home and thee once more. 


I stray where Grecian heroes bled, 

Where Grecian maidens erewhile shone; 
I stand with bared and reverent head 

On far-famed, deathless Marathon. 


I haste where Moslem women veil 
Their beauty from the curious gaze ; 

Where love is life, and not a tale 
Told in a few unhappy days. 


What though I fly to balmy shores, 
Or speed o’er far-off northern snows, 
Or, sadly musing, sit where roars 
The broad Atlantic as it flows? 


Where'er I journey, there thou art, 
E’en though it be from pole to pole ; 

Thou, only thou canst claim my heart, 
And thou alone my life, my soul. 


— St. George Best. 
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SOME HAND-MADE LACES. 
PINEAPPLE LACE NO. I. 

INEAPPLE lace has been so popular that 
any new combination of the old figures is 
hailed with delight by lace makers. In this 
edge the old figures are combined with fans 

to make anirregular scallop to suit the fashion of the 
day, which seems to turn toward odd shapes and 
patterns. By making the figures larger the lace can 
be made much deeper, and consequently more showy, 
but the sample given is nearly four inches deep, and 
will probably meet the wants of the larger part of 
our readers. 

The foundation or straight edge is made of tifteen 
chain, turn, make a treble shell, five chain, another 
shell, one treble, turn, three chain, shell in shell, 


five chain, shell in shell, turn, three chain, shell 
in shell, five chain, shell in shell, one treble. 
Continue this foundation till there are nineteen 


The treble shell is made of three treble, two 
chain, three treble a'l in the same stitch of founda- 
tion chain. 

The thread need not be broken. Make three 
chain, treble shell, four chain, shell, four chain, shell, 
turn, three chain, shell, four chain, nine double treble, 


shells. 


four chain, shell, turn, three chain. shell, *one 
single crochet, three chain*:; repeat six times, four 
chain, shell. Decrease the number of holes each 
time across till the figure is completed. Make an- 
other figure like the first on the right hand of the 
first. Each time across on the second figure make a 
row on the connecting fan. The fan is first a shell, 
this is filled with seven double crochet, this in turn 
with *one treble, three chain* in each stitch of the 
preceding row, turn, fill each hole with six single 
crochet. 

When the end of scallop is reached, make one row 
of double guipure stitch, which brings the worker 
down to the foundation or straight edge ready to 
begin again. For aprons there is nothing prettier 
than this edge, and when combined with the insert- 
ing to match, nothing nicer for a holiday gift can be 
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found. For such wide lace it wil! be found fast work 
as well as simple in design. 
PINEAPPLE LACE NO. 2. 

The figures are all made first, and the scallop and 
straight edge are put on to complete the pattern. 

The figures are made like those in Pineapple No. 
1, making the second figure from the right side of the ie 
first, and the third from the right side of the preced- a 
ing one. 

The scallop edge has two rows of double guipure ae 
stitches, and if wider lace is liked, make an extra row acc 


of these stitches, and also make the figures larger by 
increasing the number of double crochet in the shell 
at the beginning of the figure. The straight edge is le s 
made of five chain, one treble; in the place between OTS ae 
the figures make a picot of nine chain filled with 
eighteen single crochet. 

The next row is of three chain, one treble. Make 
an extra row over the picot of the preceding row 
to make the edge straight. Fill the holes of this 
extra row with five single crochet. 

If liked better, the guipure work can be. put on 
both sides, and thena straight edge made of single 
guipure, putting the double stitches to fill the centers 
between the figures. ‘This does not make so firm an 
edge to sew on by, but is lighter in appearance, and 
for aprons would be more showy. 


LOOP LACE NO. 3. 


Make four loops or picots of nine chain each, nine 
single crochet, three picots of nine chain each, nine 
single crochet. Fill each of the four loops in a simi- 
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lar manner. In the monet round make eight single 
crochet, fill each picot with fifteen single crochet. 
After filling all picots, make five chain, fasten the 
two loops opposite each other together with a slip 
stitch. Make five chain, fasten, under the five chain 
make four loops of five chain each, fill these five 
chains with ten single crochet. The figures are put 
together with a row of double guipure, finishing with 
a row of double guipure for the straight edge. 
—Mrs. N. A. M. Roe. 


WHEEL AND FAN PASSEMENTERIE. 


Begin in center of wheel with twelve chain; close 
in a loop with a slip stitch in the first stitch. First 
round, twenty-three single crochet in loop, slip stitch 
in the first single crochet. Second round, four chain, 
double crochet in every single crochet around, with one 
chain between; slip stitch in third of four chain at 
beginning of-round. Third round, five chain, double 
crochet in every double crochet separated by two 
chain, slip stitch in third of five chain. Fourth 
round, * single crochet in two chain for a picot, four 


chain, single crochet in first single crochet, single 
crochet in same two chain, single crochet in two 
chain, a picot, single crochet in first single crochet, 
single crochet in same chain, repeat from * around * ; 
make another wheel in same manner, connect one 
to the other four times by turns with slip stitch in 
picots of previous wheel, repeat. For the two lower 
wheels, which are worked in the same manner, con- 
nect after sixteen picots to the second one above, 
three times by turns to picots of previous one, then 
connect in next four picots to four picots of preced- 
ing wheel. Repeat wheel and connect in same way. 
In working the fans, begin in the fourteenth picot of 
the first wheel, four chain, slip stitch in the twelfth 
picot of next wheel, two chain, slip stitch in next 
picot, twelve double crochet in four chain, single 
crochet in next picot of first wheel, two chain, single 
crochet in next picot, turn. Second row, one chain, 
double crochet in double crochet, one chain, double 
crochet in third stitch, one chain, double crochet in 
fifth stitch, one chain, double crochet in sixth stitch, 
one chain, double crochet in same stitch, one chain, 
double crochet in seventh stitch, one chain, double 
crochet in ninth stitch, one chain, double crochet in 


eleventh stitch, one ol deihle crochet in next 
stitch, single crochet in picot, two chain, single 
crochet in next picot, turn. Third row, two chain, 
double crochet in second double crochet, * two chain, 
double crochet in next double crochet, repeat from 
* around, single crochet in picot, two chain, single 
crochet in next picot, turn. Fourth row, a shell of 
five double crochet in two chain, single crochet in 
next chain, * shell in two chain, single crochet in 
next chain, repeat * around single crochet in same 
picot that single crochet of third row was worked in; 
one chain, single crochet in next picot, turn. Fifth 
row, three chain, three treble chain in first single 
crochet, three chain, single crochet in third stitch of 
shell, three chain, * three treble crochet in single 
crochet, three chain, repeat * around, after three 
chain at end, single crochet in same picot with single 
crochet of fourth row; two chain, single crochet in 
next picot, turn. Sixth row,* five chain, single cro- 
chet in three chain, a shell of five double crochet in 
middle treble crochet, single crochet in three chain, 
repeat from *; at the end, single crochet in picot, 
turn. Seventh row, * five chain, single crochet in 
shell, five chain, single crochet in third of five chain, 
five chain, single crochet in shell, repeat *; at the 
end, single crochet in picot. Work two more fans in 
the same manner, connect one to the other by slip 
stitch in five chain of last row around fan. This pas- 
sementerie is lovely worked in black silk for trim- 
ming silk dresses: they may be put on separate like 
design, or several designs connected together. 
SILK PASSEMENTERIE. 

This design is lovely made of white silk ; the center 
iscomposed of squares with open work between. 
Make nine chain, miss one stitch of chain at the end, 
single crochet in every stitch across, turn. Make 
one chain, single crochet in every single crochet, 
turn. One chain, single crochet in every single cro- 
chet, repeat for five rows like first and second rows ; 
nine chain, put silk over needle three times, insert 
the needle at the end of square and work off two 
stitches at a time, then make nine chain for a square 


as before. 
treble crochet in loop of nine chain, five chain, single 
crochet in treble crochet, work a treble crochet in 
loop, five chain, single crochet in treble crochet, a 
treble crochet in loop, five chain, single crochet in 
treble crochet, a treble crochet in loop, five chain, 
single crochet in treble crochet, a treble crochet in 


Work the wheels as follows: Five chain, 
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loop, five chain, single crochet in treble crochet, 
treble crochet in loop, make one chain, treble cro- 
chet in loop, single crochet in point of square, repeat 
the wheel in next loop. Work the other row of wheels 


in the same manner. : 
—Alice S. Luka. 
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ACROSS THE MEADOW BARS. 

When the chores were nearly over, 
And shadows had grown long ; 

And the crickets, in the hedge-rows, 
Filled all the air with song ; 

And the lads came singing homeward, 
With scythes swung on their arm, 

And the sinking sun, grown redder, 
Flung over all its charm; 

Then Mavis took her milking pail, 
The brindle cow to chase, 

And tripped away across the fields, 
With sweet, unconscious grace. 


And—strange !— when all the lads, it seemed, 
Had crossed the meadow bars, 

Young Alex Greame still lingered there, 
With eyes like dusky stars; 

His “cheek of tan” with crimson dashed, 
As low his head did bend, 

And clumsily he made pretence 
The meadow bars to mend. 

And Mavis, kind, of course must halt 
To change a word and smile, 

While each young heart love’s shy alarm 
Beat quickly all the while ! 

And then, of course, ’twas only fair 
To help him all she might, 

So that the sharp-horned brindle cow 
Should not break through at night. 

‘They talked about quite common things, 
In whispers, though alone; 

And laughed and chaffed to fill each pause, 
With eyes that conscious shone. 

And lingering and laughing still, 
The night swift sped along, 

And a lover bird, perched near them, 
Poured out his heart in song, 

That seemed the gladdest prophesy 
Of joy the years would bring, 

As “LT love my love! I love my love!” 
The singer seemed to sing. 

While—“ tinkle! tinkle! ’ sounded faint 
The cow-bell from afar, 

And, jubilant from sympathy, 
Rang every gleaming star ; 

As peeping from its height it spied— 
When the mending all was done, 

And the moon rose in her splendor— 
Two shadows melt in one. 

And—“ tinkle! tinkle !""—fainter came 
The music to their ear; 

The wind that shook the yellow rye 
Grew hushed their sighs to hear; 

And croaked the frogs, “ 2°01 tell!” 
Yet, somehow, growing bold, 

They heeded not the gossiping, 
But love’s sweet story told! 

And the crystal joy-bells of their lives 
Answered the ringing stars, 

As the twain stepped into Paradise, 
Across the meadow bars ! 

—Mrs. Agnes Haskell. 
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“YOU OUGHT TO KNOW.” 
A Gossip May Learn to Make Kind Remarks About Her 
Neighbors. 
UTSIDE, the fiowers bloomed, 
and the chickens cackled and 
sang in the bright sunlight. 
Inside, the white window 
curtains swayed slowly in the 
breezes entering the open 
windows. The morning 
work was all done, and I sat 
at my sewing, at peace with 
myself and all the world, 
when there came a sound of 


and a shadow on the floor. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Sun- 
shine!” 

“Good morning, Mrs. Green!” I answered; not 
very cordially, I am afraid, for my peace of mind fled 
at the sight of her, knowing as I did from sad expe- 
rience that she had come to gossip. 

“I told Angie Kate I was coming right over to 
tell you, because I thought you ought to know.” 

“ Did you?” I said dryly. 

“Yes. Mrs. Glib was over at our house last night 
to borrow our ‘ weekly ’—she is too stingy to take it 
herself, and always comes for ours before we have 
half read it, and she says, says she, ‘I think Mrs. 
Sunshine is dreadful stuck up, never runs in in a 
neighborly way, but always primps up, and comes 
mincing to the front door, and knocks like a stranger.’ 
And I told her, says — 

“Mrs. Green,” said I, rudely interrupting her, 
“why did you think I ‘ought to know’ all of that 
rubbish ?” 

“Why? Why, because. I think folks ought to 
know who their real friends are.” 

“You think she is my enemy, then?” 

“No—I suppose she likes you well enough,” 
came the hesitating answer. 

“You thought it your duty to tell me, though?” 

“Yes,” looking brighter, and evidently making 
ready to proceed. 

“*T suppose then you think it is my duty to tell her 
that you said she was too stingy to subscribe for the 
‘weekly’ and always borrowed yours before you had 
read it?” 

“My goodness, no! she would be mad as hops. I 
wouldn't make her mad for anything !” 

“Why not? You have risked making me ‘mad as 
hops’ at her. What is the difference?” 

Mrs. Green fidgeted in her chair. Her face slowly 
reddened, and she rolled and unrolled the strings of 
her sunbonnet. At last she spoke. 

“T declare, I never thought of it that way before.” 

“T thought not. You remember how angry you 
were at Miss Pry for telling you that Mrs. Gray said 
your tongue was too long?” 

“Yes. I thought she had better look at home; 


footsteps on the back porch * 
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and | think yet she only told me to see what I would 
say.” 

“Ts not that one of the reasons you have told me 
that Mrs. Glib thinks I am ‘stuck up’? Very likely 
I do seem ‘stuck up’ to all of you. I never lived in 
a village until I came here, and have not been accus- 
tomed to back-door visits; but I feel very kindly to 
my neighbors ; it is only that our ways are different. 
Now confess, you thought there was a grain of truth 
in Mrs. Glib’s criticism of me, and you wanted to see 
what I would say.” 

Mrs. Green looked distressed. 
“| will not be angry,” I said. 
understanding.” 

“Well, if I Zazve thought so, I never will again,” 
she said at last. 

“IT hope not. Mrs. Green, do you know 
you have repeated a great many such criticisms 
tome?” ° 

“Why, no; | didn’t think I had.” 

“Well you have. You have reported something 
from almost every lady in the village. Do you think 
they expected you to repeat their remarks ?” 

* | suppose not.” 

“What would you think if I were to repeat all you 
have ever said to me about them?” 

“7 would think it was real mean,” she said quickly. 
“And you would be right. It wou/d be ‘real 
mean.’ Now is it not barely possible that what is 
‘real mean’ in one woman is—well—not exactly 
kind in another?” 

Mrs. Green began to cry.’ 

“JT did not mean to hurt your feelings,” | said ; 
“but gossiping does cause so much heartache and 
unhappiness, I wanted you to see it as I do.” 

Mrs. Green, still crying, arose to depart. 

“You will not be angry when you have thought it 
over,” I said. 

n-not m-mad.” 

“Well, sit down again then, and let us talk of some- 
thing pleasanter.” 

She stood irresolute a minute, and then said, * I 
think I’d better go.” 

“Not until I have given you something pleasant to 
think of. I heard some one speaking very kindly of 
you the other day.” 

*Did you?) Who was it?” she said eagerly. 

“It was Mrs. Sweet. She was saying what a kind 
neighbor you are; and that she never could forget 
what a comfort you were to her when her little Ernest 
died. I tell you this,” I added mischievously, * be- 
cause | think you * ought to know.” 

“You are a funny woman, Mrs. Sunshine; I don’t 
know how to take you more than half the time.” 
Without replying to this, I continued, “ There is 
trouble and heartache enough in the world at the 
best, and I think we ought to repeat pleasant re- 
marks, or none.” 

“T knowit,” and then irrelevantly, “I always did 
like Mrs. Sweet. I hear kind things said of you, too; 
shall I tell you some?” 


“It was only a mis- 
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“Never mind. I am not fishing for compliments, 
but I admit I would rather hear them than the other 
kind. I have been made uncomfortable for days by 
hearing some unkind speech repeated.” 
“Tam sorry; I will try not to do so any more.” 
“Then we shall be good friends.” 


hope we shall.” 
__—JSudith Sunshine. 
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TO BYLO-TOWN. 


What’s the way to Bylo-town ? 
Bylo-town? Bylo-town? 

What’s the way to Bylo-town ? 
Baby wants to go. 


Cuddled in her cradle low, 
That’s the way, 
That’s the way, 
Cuddled in her cradle low, 
That’s the way for babe to go. 
That’s the way, 
That’s the way, 
Way to Bylo-town. 


Shut her sleepy little eyes, 
That’s the way, 
That's the way, 

Shut her sleepy little eyes, 
Then how fast the rocker flies. 
That’s the way, 

That’s the way, 
Way to Bylo-town. 


Keep the little lashes down, 
That’s the way, 
That’s the way, 
Keep the little lashes down, 
That’s the way to Bylo-town. 
That’s the way, 
That’s the way, 
Way to Bylo-town, 
___—Cora A. Matson. 
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USEFUL HOUSEHOLD SUGGESTIONS. 


A scant cup of butter will often make a lighter cake 
than a full cup. 

Milk is better for being kept over night in small tins 
than if a larger quantity is kept over in one vessel. 

It is better to keep baked pastry in a cupboard rather 
than in a refrigerator, as it would be apt to get damp and 
heavy in the latter place. 

To keep jellies from molding, cover them over with pul- 
verized sugar to the depth of a quarter of aninch. They 
will keep for years if this is done. 

China may be mended so strong that it will never break 
again in the same place. Make a thick solution of gum 
arabic and water, and stir in some plaster of Paris until 
the paste is very thick; apply it with a brush to the edges 
of the broken china and set them carefully together, tie a 
string around them and set away for three days. 

To keep a high silk hatin fine condition, use a pad 
made of velvet or worsted plush, instead of a brush for 
brushing it, smoothing it over with a soft silk handker- 
chief frequently. If any rough spots appear in the nap, 
apply a flatiron (not too hot) and smooth them over, then 


use the pad and silk handkerchief. 
—E.S. H. 
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OLD AND NEW FOR HALLOWEEN. 

How Individual Fortunes are Divined by the Fates. 
SOot HERE was a belief among the 

7 pagans that fairies and witches 
Waa were very near to human beings 
on the eve of the first of No- 
vember, and the earlier Christian 
teachers, we are told, did not alto- 
gether seek to destroy the popu- 
lar faith in these invisible beings, 
or their propinquity on this par- 
ticular night, but adopted the 
superstition, so to speak, and 
transmuted it into a holier imagi- 
nation. On that night, they said, 
all sainted spirits were near, returning, year by year, 
to familiar places or to those who had loved them. 

Many a grieving heart has solaced itself with the 
latter tradition, while from the former superstition, 
not easily outgrown or displaced, have come the 
merry customs and quaint rites by which young people 
everywhere essay on Halloween to read their future. 
For surely, if the fairies are abroad on All Saints’ 
eve, and may be importuned to disclose their know]- 
edge of human destinies, it were worth while to win 
their confidence! The possibility of discoveries so 
important should not be slighted, particularly since 
such merry-making may attend them. Some of them 
claim less credence than this, it is true, but the less 
trustworthy are often the more mirth provoking. Some 
of them, too, are worn nearly threadbare, but the se- 
crets to which they furnish a key are unread and cap- 
tivating, while they are supplemented by new expe- 
dients and experiments with the thread of destiny, 
whose course people love to trace, whatever the pat- 
tern it is making. 

And—superstition aside—we have not too many 
holidays in this busy land of ours; and the light in 
which our crowding tasks are done is sufficiently 
commonplace to make us welcome any glamour that 
may enhance or color it, even though it be but the 
candles of Halloween that tint it. He who will be 
pleased only by stately or unusual pleasures is likely 
often to go uncheered, and misses a good deal of glad- 
ness that helps to make life both sweeter and richer. 

There is no holiday that gives occasion for merrier 
games or more fanciful rites. Every young hostess, 
by the exercise of her own ready wit, may add to the 
familiar customs other plays as pretty and delightful. 
So, if one chooses to mingle, or alternate, the new 
with the old, having her programmes somewhat care- 
fully prepared, but not announced to her guests, she 
may be able to give her guests a merry evening, fer- 
tile in mirthful surprises and satisfactions. 

One of the first requisites is plenty of room—or 
rooms—not crowded with furniture or bric-a-brac. 
Indeed, for many of the games a kitchen, or at least 
a dining-room, is far more convenient. 

A tub of water may be used more than once, not 
only in which to bob for apples,—not every one, in- 


deed, will make the sacrifice of dignity this demands, 
nor that occasioned by the desperate attempt to se- 
cure a bite from an apple suspended in the doorway. 
And an open fire is a desideratum. 

A pretty test of love or friendship is furnished by 
mimic ships set sailing in that same tub of water. 
The boats are made by splitting an English walnut 
very evenly, and removing the meat. [n each half of 
the shell is placed a bit of cotton batting, and into 
the center of this is poured some melted tallow, or a 
bit of colored candle may be heated and inserted. In 
the tallow is made firm a bit of string, which, when 
the two ships are launched, is lighted. Of course the 
boats are named at the launching. The distance they 
keep as they veer about, the attraction they display 
for each other, and the smoothness of their voyage or 
the disasters that overtake them, all prefigure the life- 
voyage of their respective sponsors. 

For a kindred purpose of divination a pair of nuts 
are set down side by side before an open grate. If 
they burn steadily side by side, the course of true love 
or of loyal friendship will doubtless be calm and pros- 
perous. But if they “sputter,” or fly apart, disagree- 
ment and separation may be expected. 

For determining individual destiny the devices are 
well-nigh innumerable. Some are graceful and sig- 
nificant, some weird, some grotesque and mirth pro- 
voking. A degree of self-control is necessary in the 
inquirer of fortune, for embarrassment is often fatal 
to the success of the trial, and turns, perhaps, the 
laugh against one. 

A simple test consists in suspending a ring in a 
glass not quite full of water, and reciting the alphabet 
while one holds the thread. If the ring strikes the 
side of the glass as any letter is pronounced, that is, 
of course, a significant letter; the initial, indeed, of 
the name the maiden may be expected to exchange 
for her own. 

Or, into a basin of cold water each lady may pour 
a little melted lead from an iron spoon, and through 
akey. The lead will, of course, assume odd shapes, 
like various tools or other articles, which may be re- 
garded as symbolic of “his” vocation,—an account 
book fora merchant, a spade fora farmer, a ferule 
for a teacher, a book for an author, a harp for a mu- 
sician, an anchor for a sailor. 

Again, the girls may be sent out blindfolded, two 
at a time, into the garden, where they must pluck 
up the first growing thing they happen on. These 
hasty harvestings, are, after their return, inspected 
and tasted, and declared, being sour or sweet, succu- 
lent or juiceless, well clothed with earth or bare of it, 
to indicate their fortunes, good or ill, promiseful or 
joyless, of riches or poverty. 

As a finale, the guests may visit “the workshop of 
the Fates.” This workroom, be it said, is not ar- 
ranved without some study and effort, but it is so un- 
usual and interesting and leaves so charming an im- 
pression that it seems well worth the pains. Only a 
small room is necessary, but it should be nearly or 
quite empty of furniture and somewhat dimly lightec. 
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If by colored candles, so much the more fitting. 
There should be two doors nearly opposite, and be- 
tween them an open pathway through the room. 
Then, beside a low wheel sit the three sisters who 
preside over the fortunes of mankind. One is spin- 
ning, one holds the thread that feeds the wheel, and 
the third, with gigantic shears, cuts the strand. The 
young ladies who take these parts should all be tall 
and somewhat similar in appearance. If somewhat 
angular, it is better, and they should all be able to 
summon and maintain a forbidding severity of coun- 
tenance. They are to be clothed in white, draped 
with classic plainness—sheets will serve as well as 
anything—and their hair, unless it is blonde, may be 
powdered. The guests, at the conclusion of the 
evening’s merry-making, file into this room, two by 
two, look at the tableau, and pass out again by the 
opposite door, each receiving, as he goes out, a card 
or slip indicating the fortunes the Fates are prepar- 
ing for him. Square cards, with or without envel- 
opes, and, of course, without address, are prettiest, 
and may be given by a quaintly-dressed child stand- 
ing just outside the door. If the company is large, 
two children, a boy and a girl, will do better. ‘The 
cards bear quotations from the poets. They ought 
to seem authoritative in tone, and the more various 
they are, the more piquancy is secured, for, of course, 
the recipients will show and compare them. But do, 
if possible, have them all good fortunes. It seems 
incongruous and unkind to circulate any other sort 
at such atime. Sometimes the quotations will seem 
oddly apposite ; sometimes they promise ideal happi- 
ness, and sometimes they give the expectant one only 
a bit of pungent advice. 
At a certain country Halloween the hostess was 
assured of - 
“ A nook among the hills; a little farm 
With fertile acres yielding daily bread; 

A low-browed dwelling, snug and warm, 

With wide blue country skies hung overhead.” 
And the host received an adaptation from Holmes’ 
“Contentment,” running something like this: 

“Some good stock, some notes of hand, 
To you does Fortune mean to send— 
A little more than you will spend.” 

Some one was informed that, 

“ Whatever with the past has been 
The best is yet to be.” 

Still another was promised, 

“ Health, peace, and competence.” 

And yet another was assured of, 


“ What nothing earthly gives or can destroy, 

The soul’s calm sunshine and the heartfelt joy.” 
They excited a good deal of merry curiosity, and 
so far as I know did not give any one disappoint- 
ment. And in more than one instance the bit of 
pasteboard with its mystical message will be treasured 
till another Halloween, or longer, as a tiny, significant 


souvenir of a merry evening. 
—Olive E. Dana. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


COLUMBUS CAKE. 


She was conning a yellow recipe, 
With an anxious face, and then, 

“ Mamma, who was Columbus ?” 
Cried curious little Ben. 


“ Let me see—First wash your hands,” she read, 
“ That was just like grandmother,— 
Who was Columbus, Benny? 
Oh! a great discoverer. 
“ And, then, if you’d make a cake 
That will satisfaction give ”— 
“ Mamma,” again cried Benny, 
“ Where did Columbus live ?” 
“You must sift in your mixing bowl, 
Of flour, one pound and a quarter,— 
Where did he live, my boy ? 
A long way over the water. 
“ Then work in six ounces of lard, 
If of good cake you are a lover "— 
“ Mamma, I wish you’d tell me, 
What did Columbus discover?” 


“The whites and yolks of nine eggs 
Are enough—I think they are,— 
You ask what Columbus discovered, 

Why, Benny, America! 


“ Work into the lard and flour, 
Of sugar, three-fourths of a pound ”"—- 
“ Mamma, what did Columbus think 
When America was found ?” 


“ Half an ounce of cream of tartar, 
To put in, will not be bad,— 

What did he think of America? 
Of course, my child, he was glad. 

“ One-fourth of an ounce of soda 
Had better be put in, too.” 

“ Mamma, when he’d found the land, 
What did Columbus do?” 


“ Then put the eggs in a dish, 
And beat again and again,— 

After the land was found, my lad, 
He sailec away to Spain. 


“Take half of a pint of milk; 
Be sure it is sweet, and then ”"— 

“ Now, when Columbus got to Spain, 
What did he do?” teased Ben. 


“The eggs and milk together, 
You put in the bowl, I ween,— 

Oh! when he got to Spain once more, 
He went to see the queen. 


“ Mix all to a goud stiff dough,” 
So the yellow recipe read— 

Cried Benny, “ When he saw the queen 
What do you s’pose she said ?” 


“ And when it is thick enough, 
In a buttered tin you must bake,— 
Now, Benny, run out and find papa, 
For I want to make my cake.” 


That night, on the supper table— 
A beautiful, golden brown— 

There were wonderful wedges of cake, 
Lighter than thistledown. 


“ What do you call it?” asked papa, 
As he helped himself again. 

“T think we must call it Columbus Cake,” 
Said mamma, as she smiled on Ben. 


—Lissie M. Hadley. 
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Original in Goop HousrKEEPING. 
ROOM VENTILATION. 

a and Suppositions Based on First Principles. 
soq ANITARY Sense effectually 

G justified itself in the August 
number of Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING, especially on the vital 
subject of ventilation. Ac- 
cepting the suggestion that 
“the ideal in ventilation is 
the plenum system, by which 
pure warm air in winter and 
cool air in summer is impelled 
through the building by fans 
driven by steam, water or 
electric power,” in a sense 
that does not deny the possibility of making that 
ideal progressive, the question arises: In what di- 
rection will further progress lead? 

Suppose it possible to produce a system for ven- 
tilating and heating that should combine the vacuum 
with the plenum system in such a way as to permit their 
use in any room, at the same time, or alternately, and 
by one and the same apparatus, and that that appa- 
ratus could in an instant be so changed in its method 
of operation as to heat the air of the room only, with- 
out ventilation and without waste of heat when the 
room, or house, or church was not for the time being 
occupied, or with ventilation to any desired degree 
between full ventilation and no ventilation, as the 
number of the occupants of the same might require : 
Or, to state it more concisely, suppose an apparatus 
could be produced that would be capable of ven- 
tilating and heating by either the plenum or the 
vacuum system, or by both systems at the same time, 
and also capable of heating by acting only upon the 
air of the room or building through local currents 
and without ventilation, while the same were not 
occupied. 

Suppose, further, that such a system and its appa- 
ratus had for its actuating force the normal atmos- 
pheric pressure brought into action directly by the 
use of heat in a heating chamber or chambers for the 
purpose of producing air expansion and partial vac- 
uum, and thereby the constant, regulated movement 
of fresh air into and foul air out of a room or build- 
ing; and that such a system could be made con- 
tinuous and automatic, that it permitted windows to 
be kept practically closed to the entrance of noise 
and dust, that both the plenum and the vacuum effects 
were secured by the use of the normal atmospheric 
pressure, without the use of fans, and also that the 
advantages of fireplaces and exhaust flues could be 
secured, without their cost in money and in room- 
space: Would not such a system present a more per- 
fect ideal, and since breathing implies both inspira- 
tion and expiration, would it not be more ideally 
proper to speak of such a system as a system of house 
or room respiration ? 

The operation of a fan requires some kind of arti- 
ficially generated force, as well as the machinery im- 


plied, and the generation of this force is in almost 
every case costly and wasteful. While ventilation by 
fan is better than no ventilation, certainly, is there 
not a serious and fundamental defect in the fan sys- 
tem when used for the distribution of hot air in win- 
ter? When used to move the natural hot air of 
summer, the fan produces cooling efiects. When 
used upon the hot air of our houses in winter, will it 
not produce similar cooling effects, and so waste 
heat, fuel and money? 

‘The fan method certainly violates the analogy im- 
plied in the words “ breathe ” and “ respiration,” when 
applied to houses, rooms, walls, windows or build- 
ings generally. In all kinds of breathing, including 
outdoor respiration of all varieties, from zephyr to 
hurricane, the direct-actuating force is atmospheric 
pressure, which produces air-motion through the 
effects of heat and atr-expansion, and as this force is 
always and everywhere present, and at the command 
and control of very simple devices, should we not 
expect to find the solution of the problems of house- 
respiration in this direction, rather than in the direc- 
tion of artificial motors ? 

This leads naturally up to the question: Why do 
we continue to gasp for fresh air while it is constantly 
struggling to get to us and into our lungs, with the 
enormous pressure of about fifteen pounds upon every 
square inch of surface? Probably if all the inventors 
of the world were set to work to accomplish such a 
result anew, every one of them would give up the job 
in despair. But having been accomplished uncon- 
sciously and unintentionally, they as unanimously 
find it impossible to prevent it. 

Primitively and etymologically, the window: was a 
wind-door. In primitive times, when our ancestors 
opened the wind-door, they got light as well as wind 
or air. Doubtless their survival and our present ex- 
istence are due to the fact that in this way they took 
their fresh air “straight.” We “children of light” 
imagine we have improved on their methods, but 
have we done so in all respects? We “improve” by 
putting glass into our windows. Henceforth the 
wind-door is opened only upon occasion; securing 
light, we allow the window to have for its new func- 
tion the shutting out of “ wind ” or air, until it has so 
far lost its original, primary function of air supply 
that even the dictionaries fail to note the etymology, 
origin and meaning of the word. Usually and natu- 
rally, the way to find a thing is to go back to the spot 
where it was lost and pick it up. ‘The method is ap- 
plicable to the recovery of lost arts, including the art 
of ventilation. Until we have restored the window, 
in a proper way, to its original function—that from 
which it derived its name—and thereby availed our- 
selves of all its resources of outdoor respiration, 
for the purpose of effecting the other kinds of respi 
ration, viz., house, room and human respiration, all 
combined in a single system—we never will be able 
to even find the road that leads to the complete ideal 
in ventilation. 


—James A. Skilton, 
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Our Sainted Poet—Whittier. 


Baptized with holy memories sweet, 
Our hearts recall his days so dear ; 
The skylark voice from out the wheat, 
Within the blue does disappear, 
And yet, as Shelley heard of old, 
We hear the music far above, 
It mingles with the harps of gold, 
/t sings the song of endless love! 


For all the years of manhood won, 

His voice for man was ever heard ; 
Clear shining as the rising sun 

Went forth his freedom-loving word ; 
His gentle soul in martial tones 

Arose to crush foul Slavery’s wrong ; 
His dusky brothers’ sighs and groans 

Wailed ghost-like in the house of song! 


Religion, clothed in truth and love, 
Walked by his side from morn to eve; 
The tender presence of the dove, 
In him we ever could perceive: 
Still with his kind, like Burns of old, 
The people knew him as their friend, 
Their round of toil in poésy told, 
Like sky and landscape softly blend ! 


His eye was keen to see the true, 
His soul aflame to give it voice; 
The flowers of faith in beauty grew, 

Fed by his language sweet and choice ; 
True youth was his, untouched by years ; 
Like Enoch, he life’s way has trod ; 
He walked the vale of Smiles and Tears, 

The friend of man, the friend of God / 


The prophets thus in fsrael dwelt, 

With souls all white as lilies fair, 
ind at high Nature’s altar knelt, 

Subdued to service, praise and prayer: 
So life becomes cathedral great, 

All hearts the servants of the King ; 
Jn common tasks on Him we wait, 

The Quaker bard would bravely sing! 


Ah! grand as mountains in their might, 
1 see him like Elijah stand, 
The still small voice, the voice of Light, 
With him at last has full command ; 
Like birds at morn or rills at noon, 
Like music sweetly heard afar, 
His poetry ran in pleasant tune, 
It tipped the flower, it sought the star! 


Delightful was the twilight hour, 
When he aside his tasks could lay, 
And from Affcctions’ peaceful bower 
Look out upon the parting day; 
Love's glory smiled on field and wood, 
Hope's silver ray was in the sky, 
He sensed all things in God were good, 
Faith said, The soul can never die! 


Snow-bound at birth by winter wild, 
Snow-bound at death we seem to be, 

But he, with trust of loving child, 
Believed in God's eternity: 

Fair flowers long bestrewed his way, 
While angels waited at his side; 

Now in Heaven's everlasting day, 
His life and Song are glorified. 


—WILLIAM BRUNTON, 
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The Gozy Gorner. 


We have several contributions for our “ Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any depart- 
ment of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name 


and address of the writer. 


FOR CANNING SWEET CORN. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one, in your “Cozy Corner,’’ kindly give a 
good recipe for canning sweet corn? Mrs. D. P. A. 

FITZWILLIAM, N. H. 

PANTRY ANTS. 
Ed:tor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can you give me information in regard to keeping ants 
out of the pantry where articles of food are kept? Do you 
know of any sure remedy? If so, will you, or some of your 
readers, be kind enough to tell me of some thing or way 
that will do it? Mrs. G. W. F. 

COLLINSVILLE, CT. 


METAL MOLD. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I am anxious to learn what will remove the moldy 
appearance from old-fashioned silvered candelabra. They 
are the old sort with prismatic danglers, the silvered part 
being, I think, some sort of white metal. Your prompt 
attention and kind answer will be very much appreciated. 

MONTEREY, MASs. Mrs. F. E. Y. 

SOFT SUGAR COOKIES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some one kindly give a recipe for soft sugar 
cookies, and tell how to keep them soft? I have tried a 
great many different recipes, but the cookies grow hard 
as soon as they are cold. I have used so many recipes 
from Goop HOUSEKEEPING that have proved successful, 
that I am sure some one can help me with cookies. 

PORTLAND, ME. G. H. G. 


THE SILVER MOTH. 
Ector of HOUSEKEEPING : 

We are greatly troubled with silver moths, as they are 
called. They look something like little fishes. I have 
tried and tried to get rid of them. Will you please ask 
some of your readers to give, in your ‘“‘ Cozy Corner,” 
some information in regard to getting rid of them? They 
are everywhere, even in the flour barrel, which we have 
been obliged to give up, putting flour into cans. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. Mrs. C. T. K. 


KEEPING THE HOUSE WARM. 
Eaitor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

During all the years of my housekeeping experience (I 
do not like to state just how many they have been), I have 
never been able to warm my house satisfactorily. Almost 
every method known to modern house-warming has been 
tried—the coal fire with a base-burning stove, the same 
with a “Franklin” stove, the hot-air furnace, steam heat- 
ing, the wood fire, the open grate. Each of these has 
certain advantages, and equally certain disadvantages 


How are we to keep warm and to keep our rooms sup- 
plied with pure, sweet air ? M. R. Q. 
SOMERVILLE, MAss. 


SOME ROCKY MOUNTAIN ENQUIRIES. 
A TONIC FOR THE HAIR. 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can any one tell me of a tonic that will prevent the hair 
from turning gray? I do not mean a dye, but something 
to give life and prevent it getting grayer. My hair is thick 
and comes out very little, and I am only thirty-one years 
old, so it cannot be from old age. 


Is almond meal injurious to the complexion? and what 
is good, yet harmless, to remove tan and whiten the skin? 


Will some one give me a rule for rich citron cake, where 
the fruit will not go to the bottom and the cake be moist? 
Give exact proportions for everything. M. 

DENVER, COL. 


AN EXCELLENT WASHING “ RECIPE.” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I hear such good accounts of the success which a neigh- 
bor has with her washing, that I have secured the success- 
ful “ recipe ” for the benefit of the readers of Goop House. 
KEEPING. Being one of the “ men folks,” and without any 
occasion to ‘do my own washing,” I have not tested the 
virtues of the *‘ recipe,” but a close observation of what is 
going on around me, warrants me in saying that I am safe 
in announcing that I am ready to stand as sponsor for the 
genuineness and merits of this simple “ Washing Recipe ”: 

WasHING REcIPE.—One boiler full of boiling water, in which 
one-half cake of good soap has been dissolved. Clothes picked 
over—finest and cleanest in tub by themselves. Be sure all 
blood stains have been washed out. When suds is boiling hot, 
pour over the dry clothes in tubs. Leave a half hour to soak. 
Then rub out. Suds and rinse thoroughly—using plenty of 
water—blue. Clothes washed in this way will be perfectly 
sweet and clean, and will #o¢ turn yellow in bureau drawers. 

WoRCESTER, MAss. C.8. 8h. 


BOILED CABBAGE. 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING : 

I want to recommend to such of your readers as have a 
liking for “that much neglected flower,” the cabbage, a 
way of cooking it by which it can be made delectable to 
the palate, while at the same time it is not obnoxious to 
the most sensitive olfactory nerve. If you don’t believe 
it, please try it. Cut the cabbage, if small, into four pieces, 
removing the heart and the outer leaves. Have a large 
saucepan full of water, boiling furiously; into this plunge 
your cabbage, with a tablespoonful of salt and a small salt- 
spoonful of soda. Put on the cover until it boils rapidly 
again, then remove it and boil for twenty minutes, uncov- 
ered. Turn the cabbage into a colander, while you pre- 
pare in the saucepan a cream sauce of one tablespoonful 
of butter, one teaspoonful of flour and half a cupful of 
milk, with pepper and a little salt. Return the cabbage to 
the saucepan, and let all bubble up together once. Or you 
can serve the cabbage with a simple dressing of butter, if 
you prefer. Remember the saucepan should be large, with 
plenty of do¢/ing water. Cooked in this way, the cabbage 
loses its strong taste and becomes delicate and easily di- 
gested. I have not seen this rule in your valuable maga- 
zine, but have, since I heard it, used it myself with much 
comfort and pleasure. If you like, I shall be glad to share 
my knowledge with your readers. Mrs. A. S. T. 

WHITINSVILLE, Mass. 
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Home Gorrespondence. 


NEWSPAPER COOKERY. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

DEAR Sir:—Apropos of “A Crying Evil,” in your 
August number, permit me to suggest that you republish 
in Goop HOUSEKEEPING the enclosed pertinent article, 
entitled ‘““ Newspaper Cookery,” which I have clipped from 


The Writer of April, 1892. 
KATE M. CLEARY. 
HUBBELL, NEBRASKA. 


* *” * * * * 


“Newspaper cookery is not an inappropriate phrase, 
since too often the ‘ Home Column’ in half our papers is 
simply a rehash of what has appeared in the other papers 
of the country. Theresults of warming over in the kitchen 
are very diverse, and they are equally so in newspaper 
cookery ; a réchauffé may be very sloppy or very dry, and 
give no hint of its original components, when it should be 
a savory combination, the ingredients of which have sut- 
fered no loss of flavor. 

‘*This does not include the class of articles which are 
made by careful study of books of reference and form a 
new setting for fragmentary information, such as is often 
lost if not rearranged; but what can be said in favor of the 
sort of work where a standard recipe forms the basis for a 
wishy-washy story? 

“ Another variety of newspaper cookery to be avoided 
is the reporting of demonstration lectures by those who 
know nothing of the subject and have no conception of 
the lecturer’s methods, or by those having a superficial 
knowledge who attempt to interlard their own opinions 
throughout the report. 

‘** Reporters having little or no knowledge of the litera- 
ture of the kitchen are apt to make rash claims for their 
favorite lecturers or for themselves. In a recent paper an 
evident neophyte—in cookery at least—claims to set right 
in a new and original way the curdling of a mayonnaise 
dressing. She claims that none of the directions given in 
the cookbooks tell what should be done if it goes wrong, 


explained. 

“There are undoubtedly many recipes which belong to 
the whole world, and have been in use for generations, yet 
some teachers may claim original methods of tombining 
these ingredients. Has a reporter any right to make such 
ideas appear as her own, without due credit to the authors ? 
Whether this sort ot work is done in newspapers, or ap- 
pears in book form, or whether it is in direct violation of 
copyright laws or not, it is at least discourteous. Poems 
are sometimes stolen, but the literature of the kitchen 
oftener suffers. 

“In these days of specialties, when one man devotes 
himself to politics, another to finance, or music, or art, it 
would not seem that a woman, because she is a woman, is 
therefore fitted to care for the household department of a 
paper; yet this is usually the first work given into her 
hands. Probably there are many teachers of cookery who 
could not write a catchy newspaper article, but it may be 
questioned whether such writing is desirable upon this 
subject. 

“ The time is coming when the cooking school graduate 
will be called for to teach this art and science through the 
columns of the newspaper as well as in the schoolroom. 


yet in at least two standard works the whole thing is fully | 


“ The religious papers choose graduates of the theologi- 
cal seminaries for their editors, and medical journalism is 
conducted by physicians. If a sporting editor is essential, 
why should not special training be required for the cook- 
ing department ? 

“ Under present conditions, the best teachers can afford 
to do little newspaper work; a demonstration requires 
little more time and effort than the preparation of a news- 
paper column, and the compensation is double or quad- 
ruple, and is promptly paid. 

“ Some of the advertising agents of patent medicines have 
been wiser in their generation than the newspaper men, 
and from the days of Mrs. -—’s soothing sirup until now 
their cookbooks have been passports for their medicines 
into many a home, not that a call for medicine was the 
natural result of the use of these recipes, but that the name 
of the medicine became a household word through the 
use of the cookbook, and hence was the first thought of 
when any panacea was required. Such good prices have 
been paid by manufacturers that they have been able to 
obtain the best writers, and the books distributed by va- 
rious salves, sarsaparillas, meat choppers, baking pow- 
ders, etc., contain many valuable recipes and suggestions. 
As a whole, they are far safer guides than the average 
newspaper column of recipes. 

“Furnished by untrained hands, the newspaper recipe 
has become a synonym for something utterly unreliable, 
and, therefore, a byword among those so old fashioned as 
to believe that a woman who holds a pen is, of course, a 
poor housekeeper. 

“True, much of the blame for the uncertainty of the 
newspaper recipe must be laid at the door of the typesetter 
and proof reader—who else would make a demonstrator 
whose programme included a‘ Frozen Rice Pudding’ re- 
sponsible for a ‘ Dozen Nice Puddings’ in a single lecture? 

“ Often the column headed ‘ Dainty Dishes,’ * Hints for 
the Cuisine,’ etc., appears to be made up from recipes 
taken at random from the clippings of the year before— 
so we have strawberry shortcake and asparagus omelet in 
October, cauliflower in August, and blueberries in De- 
cember. Without a hint concerning the proper method of 
combining the ingredients, a string of recipes are worth- 
less, and mean as little as a column from the dictionary. 

“So accustomed has the public vision become to this 
artificial, improbable housekeeping that it fails to recog- 
nize veritable facts and pronounces them impossible. 

“ Food is a subject which demands the careful considera- 
tion of every human being daily, and therefore claims 
ample space in the newspapers. The wise man of the Old 
Testament has said: ‘All the labor of man is for his 
mouth, and yet the appetite is not filled.” 

* * * * * ~ 

“ Many a newspaper woman has found a safety valve in 
doing her housekeeping with her own hands, the needed 
reaction after prolonged mental effort, and by the divine 
law of compensation has thus worked out with her hands 
something of which the brain alone was not capable. 
Michelet says that ‘ A man always clears his head by doing 
something with his hands.’ Can we not all bear testimony 
that some of our brightest ideas have come when our 
hands were busy with rolling-pin or dishpan ? 

‘The newspaper woman is expected to act as leader in 
many directions. Thcugl. not always competent to do 
special newspaper cookery in the best way, she may help’ 
mould public opinion in the right way on the great ques- 
tions of temperance, domestic economy, codperative house- 
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lief that work with the hands is degrading. 

“The great social questions of the day are largely de- 
pendent upon the food supply. Show the working men 
and women how to obtain attractive, palatable and nour- 
ishing food at less cost than that which is unsatisfying, 
and their wages will really be doubled. 


* * * * * * 


“ May we all live to see the day when every town shall 
have a food experiment station, which shall do for the 
cook and the kitchen what the agricultural stations do for 
the farmer and farm. The cooking schools are a step in 
the right direction, but their work should be broadened 
and put upon a more scientific basis. 

“ Such an experimental kitchen should analyze and test 
food products as to best methods of preparation; it should 
try new utensils; it should fit young women for their own 
home life. Perhaps something in this line will grow out 
of the New England Kitchen, so successfully started 
in Boston. 

“To bring abou such a state of things, public opinion 
must be educated in every direction, through the home, 
school and newspapers, as well as by individual effort. 

‘** The newspaper's cooking, like its editorials, must not 
be so narrow and partisan but that it may command the 
respect of those who do not wholly agree with it. 

* We must strive to separate the essentials from the non- 
essentials in our housekeeping; to recognize the various 
conditions of life among those to whom we are writing. 

“We do not want to copy the food fashions of any other 
land in a servile manner; no French, Italian, or English 
teacher can best instruct us in methods of cooking. 

“ But, following our national motto, let us select the best 
from all, and unite these principles to develop an American 
system of cooking that shall produce a race so well pro- 
portioned physically that their mental and moral natures 
cannot fail to be well balanced.” ANNA BARROWS. 

Boston, MAss. 


UNNECESSARY HOUSEWORK. 

It takes some good judgment on the part of the house- 
keeper to know where and how to slight her work. We 
see housekeepers who go through their daily and yearly 
round of work, doing all things well, and doing the unim- 
portant things as well as the most important ones. Such 
a housekeeper if she does her own work, is of course a 
drudge, as any person must be who lays out the same 
amount of effort on all things, regardless of the results, 
and who neglects nothing that may be made a subject of 
work. Some housewives have a faculty for making work 
where there is no need for it ; they are naturally industrious 
and love cleanliness, and their life is a constant warfare 
against a speck of dust or a misplaced chair or something 
else that offends the imagination more than any require- 
ments of their existence. With these people, the game is 
too often not worth the powder that they expend to bring 
it down. They are not discriminating in the application 
of their labor, and are just as likely to direct it where it 
shows no result as where it does. These women never 
say die, and if their back is broken their spirit is not. 
Their treadmill is largely of their own creation. There 
is housework that is really created by the worker. The 
science of housekeeping calls for the suppression of work 
as well as for its correct performance, and these house- 
keepers who are incessantly planning work, might better 
lay their plans to make some of their work unnecessary. 
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The Kitchen Table. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A FEW CAKES. SOME OF THEM SPONGE. 
Sponge Cake, No. 1. 

Four eggsyone cupful of sugar, one cupful of flour, and 
a tablespoonful of lemon juice. 

Sponge Cake, No. 2. 

Two eggs, three tablespoonfuls of cold water, one cup- 
ful of sugar, one cupful of pastry flour, one teaspoonful of 
baking powder, one teaspoonful of vinegar or lemon juice 
as the last ingredient. This makes a small loaf, Quick 
oven. 

Sponge Cake, No. 3. 

Five eggs, one cupful each of sugar and flour, the rind 
and juice of alemon. Moderate oven. 
Sponge Cake, No. 4. 

One cupful each of flour and sugar, four eggs, one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder; vanilla to flavor. 
Sponge Cake, No. 5. 

Three eggs, one cupful of flour, one cupful of sugar, 
one-half cupful of water, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder ; flavor. 

Berwick Sponge, (a very old rule). 

Put together in order, three eggs (beat one minute), one 
and one-half cupfuls of sugar (beat two and one-half min- 
utes), one cupful of flour (beat one minute), one teaspoon- 
ful of cream tartar, one-half cupful of cold water (beat one- 
half minute), one-half teaspoonful of soda, lemon and salt, 
one cupful of flour (beat one minute). 

Cornstarch Cake, No. 1. 

Four eggs, one-half cupful of milk, one-half cupful of 
butter, one cupful of sugar, one and one-half cupfuls of 
flour, one-half cupful of cornstarch, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. 

Cornstarch Cake, No. 2. 

Whites of six eggs (well beaten), one and one-half cup- 
fuls of sugar, the same of flour, one-half cupful of corn- 
starch, one-third cupful of butter, one-third cupful of milk, 
one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 

Berry Cake. 

One pint of flour, one cupful of sugar, one egg, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, butter the size of 
an egg, salt, one-half pint of blueberries, made soft with 
milk, about one cupful. 

—C. S. 
OLD-FASHIONED SEED CAKES. 

These are easily made by any one who has mastered 
the mysteries of rolling out a cookie. Mix a cupful of 
butter with two cupfuls of sugar. Add half a cupful of 
water, three well-beaten eggs, and two tablespoonfuls of 
carraway seeds. Put two cupfuls of pastry flour in a 
sieve with a teaspoonful and a half of baking powder. 
Stir this in, then add another cupful of sifted flour. This 
should make a batter almost as stiff as dough. Turn it 
out ona floured board, sprinkle it with flour, and roll it 
out until it is about an eighth of an inch thick. Cut these 
cakes out in rather large cookies, and bake them in a 
moderately quick oven. They should be crisp like an 
old-fashioned ginger-snap, and will improve with keeping. 
If you wish them soft (as some people do), keep them 
in a stone jar in a cold place; but if you wish them crisp, 
keep them in a tin box ina perfectly dry but not 2 hot 
place-—New York Tribune. 
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A Rare Drug. 

Are you sick at the heart and discouraged, my man? 
Do you try to do more than you honestly can ? 
Have you overexerted your body and brain 

By plodding and striving with might and with main? 
Take thou a phial 

Of Self-Denial ! 


Has dyspepsia claimed you for one of its own? 
Does neuralgia threaten your wits to dethrone ? 
Is there on your whole system a terrible drain? 
Have you never a moment of freedom from pain? 
Turn your mind’s dial 

Toward Self-Denial ! 


Are you nervous and restless and never at ease ? 
Is your head all afire while your ankle joints freeze ? 
Does your spinal arrangement seem breaking in twain ? 
’ Do you feel just as though you were going insane ? 
Give it a trial, 
This Self-Denial! 

—Addison Fletcher Andrews. 


Prevention of Cholera. 

The New York Health Department has issued the fol- 
lowing concerning prevention of the cholera, which is 
here reprinted as of special interest at this time: 

Healthy persons “catch” cholera by taking into their 
systems through the mouth, as in their food or drink, or 
from their hands, knives, forks, plates, tumblers, clothing, 
etc., the germs of the disease, which are always present 
in the discharges from the stomach and bowels of those 
sick with cholera. 

Thorough cooking destroys the cholera germs; therefore : 
Don’t eat raw, uncooked articles of any xind; not even 
milk. 

Don’t eat or drink to excess. Use plain, wholesome, 
digestible food, as indigestion and diarrhoea favor an at- 
tack of cholera. 

Don't drink unboiled water. 

Don’t eat or drink articles unless they have been thor- 
oughly and recently cooked or boiled, and the more recent 
and hotter they are the safer. 

Don’t employ utensils in eating or drinking unless they 
have been recently put in boiling water; the more recent 
the safer. 

Don’t eat or handle food or drink with unwashed hands, 
or receive it from the unwashed hands of others. 

Don’t use the hands for any purpose when soiled with 
cholera discharges ; thoroughly cleanse them at once. 
Personal cleanliness and cleanliness of living and sleep- 
ing rooms and their contents and thorough ventilation 
should be rigidly enforced. Foul water-closets, sinks, 
Croton faucets, cellars, etc., should be avoided, and when 
Fresent should be referred to the Health Board at once 
and remedied. 

The successful treatment and the prevention of the 
spread of this disease demand that its earliest manifesta- 
tions be promptly recognized and treated ; therefore : 
Don't doctor yourself for bowel complaint, but go to bed 
and send for the nearest physician at once. Send for 
your family physician, send to a dispensary or hospital, 
send to the Health Department, send to the nearest 
police station, for medical aid. 

Don’t wait, but send at once. 

If taken ill in the street, seek the nearest drug store, 


dispensary, hospital, or police station, and demand prompt 
medical attention. 

Don’t permit vomit or diarrhceal discharges to come in 
contact with food, drink, or clothing. These discharges 
should be received in proper vessels and kept covered 
until removed under competent directions. Pour boiling 
water on them, put a strong solution of carbolic acid in 
them (not less than one part of acid to twenty of hot soap- 
suds or water). 

Don’t wear, handle, or use any articles of clothing or 
furniture that are soiled with cholera discharges. Pour 
boiling water on them, or put them into it and scrub them 
with the carbolic acid solution mentioned above, and 
promptly request the Health Board to remove them. 

Don’t be frightened, but do be cautious, and avoid ex- 
cesses and unnecessary exposures of every kind. 


The Spread of Cholera. 

The facts about cholera are noteworthy: First. From 
the earliest history of the disease, whenever it has entered 
any country outside of India, cholera could be traced 
back to ic. home in Bengal. Second. Whenever it has 
invaded Western Asia, Africa, Europe, or North or South 
America, it has been traceabl< to pilgrims and their usual 
routes of travel to and from tieir pilgrimages to Mecca, 
Hurdwar, Meschid, and Kiev. Six times in seventy years 
has cholera gone out of Bengal, and spread to Europe 
by the two great pilgrim routes. These two routes are: 
First. From Calcutta and other parts of Bengal up the 
Ganges to tne sacred city of Hurdwar, on the direct land 
route to the Caspian and Black seas and the Russian 
frontier. Second. From Bengal through India to Bom- 
bay, and thence to Mecca. Given an outbreak of cholera 
at Hurdwar or at Mecca, and the civilized world is en- 
dangered for from one to five years. 

We know that cholera has never originated anywhere 
else than in India; that it has never been carried from 
India to Europe by the direct water route: that it has 
never appeared in America until after Europe was in- 
fected; and that every infection of Egypt, Europe and 
America is traceable to infected pilgrims who have come 
from India. : 

It is beyond human possibility to put India in good 
sanitary condition in any reasonable time, and to make 
the pilgrims observe the commonest rules of hygiene and 
cleanliness would require two soldiers for each pilgrim. 
The most riotous imagination could scarcely exaggerate 
the filth of India and Egypt and of the Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan pilgrims ; for, when people use the same water 
for bathing, washing soiled clothes, and drinking, they 
are scarcely ripe for moral suasion. So long as the pil- 
grimages continue, Europe and this country will be en- 
dangered, and will be visited by cholera, in spite of the 
millions of dollars spent in precautionary measures. 
These millions should be spent in a definite and efficient 
manner.—North American Review. 


Disinfection After Infectious Diseases. 

Prof. Esmarch has shown that the best method of dis- 
infecting or removing infectious material from surfaces, 
is thorough rubbing with bread. In disinfecting a room 
in which a patient has been sick with scarlet fever or 
diphtheria, the ceiling, walls, woodwork and furniture are 
to be thoroughly rubbed with bread, then washed with 
corrosive sublimate. The paper should be scraped off the 
walls if possible. 1f the walls are not papered, a new coat 
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woodwork should be painted. 


Bacteria. 

Every one should understand that, of all the myriads of 
bacteria about us in earth and air and water, the great 
majority are harmless. With very few exceptions, the 
bacteria which can do us harm are those, and those alone, 
which come from the bodies of men and animals afflicted 
with disease. So far as water is concerned,—and the same 
applies to ice,—it is only sewage pollution or stagnant filth 
which we have to fear and shun. Good, pure, uncontami- 
nated water, and ice made from such water either by 
nature or by man, are entirely wholesome; and they are 
not made more wholesome by distillation or other purifying 
procedure; they are not more wholesome when germ free. 

A good many of the bacteria which are found in all 
natural surface waters are expelled or killed when the 
water freezes; but as many as ten per cent.. and often 
more, may remain alive. A large number of studies on 
this subject have shown that the bubbly and snow ice is 
apt to contain many more bacteria than the clear ice 
does. These bacteria in ice have, as a rule, no influence 
whatsoever upon the health of the ice consumer, if the ice 
has been formed on bodies of water which are clear and 
pure. But ice which is formed on sewage-polluted or 
otherwise filthy water may contain disease-producing 
bacteria, and hence be very dangerous for domestic use.— 
Harper’s Magazine. 


Bacteria in the Mouth. 

If it were not too startling a fact, it might be well to 
remember that in the mouth of each healthy person there 
are about twenty or more different kinds of bacteria 
always present. Many of these are usefu! in splitting up 
the food which is chewed, and they help it to be prepared 
for digestion; other bacteria protect the teeth, and pre- 
vent decay and the collection of tartar on the back of the 
teeth; again, other bacteria keep in a proper state the 
saliva which is of use in mastication and preparing the 
food for the stomach. There is no doubt that we have 
in parts of our digestive tract bacteria whose duty it is to 
assist the breaking up of the food, digestion and assimi- 
lation.—Mother’s Nursery Guide. 


Keeping Medicines. 

In some households drugs, even poisons, have no dis- 
tinctive place of keeping. A promiscuous assortment ot 
bottles are placed together, containing medicines, acids, 
flavoring extracts, etc., trusting to the labels and the 
housekeeper’s memory that only the right thing will be 
used in cooking. Should she happen to possess poor 
memory and hurriedly make use of some article in this 
conglomerated assortment, a mistake would occur. A 
mother, in giving medicine to a sick child, took a bottle 
which she supposed to be the medicine. Ina few minutes 
the little one wasin its death throes. It was muriatic acid. 

There is nothing more reprehensible than a careless 
handling of drugs. In every household there should be a 
safe and separate place for their keeping. They should 
be plainly labeled, and under no circumstances should 
they be placed elsewhere, or mixed up with other bottles 
or packages.—Country Gentleman. 


Contagious and Infectious. 
The principal ways by which disease gets into the 
body are through the air, water and food, and these enter 


the body by the nose and mouth. The air in high moun- 
tains and far out at sea is very pure, but the nearer we ap- 
proach civilization the less pure it becomes. Some dis- 
eases are carried very readily by the air, while others are 


. passed from one person to another only at a short range, 


while others again require close contact. 

From these facts arose the two words contagious and 
infectious, the definitions of which few accurately under- 
stand. Contagious diseases were originally supposed to 
be those which were conveyed by actual contact. It is 
this very study of bacteriology which has so altered the 
exact meaning of these two words that it is impossible to 
define them individually, and hence they may as well be 
used as synonyms, although it is generally admitted that 
infectious is a somewhat more comprehensive term than 
contagious. Thus everything that is contagious is in- 
fectious, but the reverse is not true—Mother’s Nursery 
Guide. 


Medica! Uses of Frults. 


A noted authority of Philadelphia thus summarizes the 
uses of fruits in relieving diseased conditions of the body: 
It should not be understood that edible fruits exert direct 
medicinal effects. They simply encourage the natural 
processes by which the several remedial processes which 
they aid are brought about. Under the category of laxa- 
tives, oranges, figs, tamarinds, prunes, mulberries, dates, 
nectarines and plums may be included: pomegranates, 
cranberries, blackberries, sumac berries, dewberries, 
raspberries, barberries, quinces, pears, wild cherries and 
medlars are astringent; grapes, peaches, strawberries, 
wortleberries, prickly pears, black currants and melon 
seeds are diuretics; gooseberries, red and white currants, 
pumpkins and melons are refrigerants ; and lemons, limes 
and apples are refrigerants and stomachic sedatives. 
Taken in the early morning, an orange acts very decidedly 
as a laxative. sometimes amounting to a purgative, and 
may generally be relied on. Pomegranates are very 
astringent, and relieve relaxed throat and uvula. The 
bark of the root, in the form of a decoction, is a good 
anthelmintic, especially obnoxious to tapeworm. Figs, 
split open, form excellent poultices for boils and small 
abscesses. Strawberries and lemons, locally applied, are 
of some service in the removal of tartar from the teeth. 

Apples are corrective, useful in nausea, and even sea- 
sickness and the vomiting of pregnancy. They im- 
mediately relieve the nausea due to smoking. Bitter 
almonds contain hydrocyanic acid, and are useful in 
simple cough; but they frequently produce a sort of 
urticaria, or nettle rash. The persimmon, or diospyros, is 
palatable when ripe; but the green fruit highly astringent, 
containing much tannin, and is used in diarrhoea and in- 
sipient dysentery. The oil of cocoanut has been recom- 
mended as a substitute for cod-liver oil, and is much 
used in Germany for phthisis. Barberries are very agree- 
able to fever patients in the form of a drink. Dutch 
medlars are astringent and not very palatable. Grapes 
and raisins are nutritive and demulcent, and very grateful 
in the sick chamber. A so-called “grape cure "’ has been 
much lauded for the treatment of congestions of the liver 
and stomach, enlarged spleen, scrofula, tuberculosis, etc. 
Nothing is allowed but water and bread and several 
pounds of grapes per diem. Quince seeds are demulcent 
and astringent; boiled in water they make an excellent 
soothing and sedative lotion in inflammatory diseases of 
the eyes and eyelids. 
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POULTRY. 
How to Select, Cook and Serve. 


HE intelligent and judicious choice of birds in- 
tended for table purposes is a subject which every 
housewife ought carefully to study, as it forms a 
very important item in practical housekeeping, 
and it always proves decidedly more satisfactory 
if, in purchasing, we are able to rely on our own judgment 
rather than on the opinion of others. The points neces- 
sary to remember are few and simple, and doubtless they 
are already fully understood by my more experienced 
readers; still, as we must all be young housewives before 
we can be old ones, it may prove helpful to many who 
have not, as yet, given much thought to the matter, if I 
enumerate, first briefly, the distinguishing points by which 
good table birds may very easily be recognized. These 
are as follows: The best chickens are those with small 
bones, short legs, and clean, firm, white-looking flesh: the 
white-legged birds are generally considered the best for 
boiling, and thte ones with black legs the most suitable for 
roasting. Cocks should have short spurs, smooth legs, 
and a short, smooth, bright-colored comb, while hens 
should also be smooth legged and full breasted. Poulardes 
and capons, when really fine, have a fat vein underneath 
the wing, a short, pale comband smooth legs. The breast 
of a prime duck should be plump and firm, and the skin 
should be clear, fresh looking and pleasant to the touch: 
when, therefore, the indications are the reverse of these, 
the bird is either old or stale. A goose, when young and 
fresh, has a plump breast, white, cool skin, and yellow, pli- 
able feet: while a turkey in the same prime condition 
has perfectly smooth black legs. firm flesh, bright eyes, 
and supple feet. The age of a cock turkey can easily be 
told by the length of his spurs: but, when purchasing. 
choose, if possible, a hen. 

The time spent by the housewife in making herself 
familiar with these various signs will never be regretted, 
as it will save her many an hour’s vexation and dis- 
appointment, which those who purchase at random fre- 
quently have to experience. For what can be more an- 
noying than when meal time arrives te find the bird, which 
we have taken such pains to cook nicely, prove tough, 
dry and, comparatively speaking, tasteless, instead of 
being, as we had fully expected, tender, juicy and rich in 
flavor. And yet this is no uncommon experience in the 
history of young housewives, as many of us know to our 
cost. Skillful, judicious cooking can, it is true, often effect 
wonders, but it never has been, nor ever will be, able to 
transform an old stale bird into a young fresh one. The 
subject of selection, therefore, is one which amply repays 
our most careful attention. 

And now supposing that the birds chosen are all they 
ought to be, the next point that claims our consideration 
is how to cook them to the best advantage, as it is a well- 
known fact that even the very finest specimens may be 
easily spoilt and rendered almost uneatable by bad and 
careless treatment. The various methods of cooking and 
serving poultry are, of course, far too numerous to be 
mentioned in detail in a short article like the present, but 
I think I can still assist my readers somewhat by giving a 
few general hints on the subject. At any rate I will do 
my best. 

Roasting is, perhaps, of all other methods the most 
popular, therefore we will deal with it first. Spring chick- 
ens, ducklings and goslings are very seldom stuffed, as the 
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natural flavor of the birds is, of itself, so extremely deli- 
cate and delicious. Prepare them very carefully, as the 
flesh is exceedingly tender and consequently very easily 
torn, then wipe the insides thoroughly clean with a soft, 
damp cloth, insert from two to three ounces of fresh but- 
ter, seasoned with pepper and salt, into each bird accord- 
ing to its size, then truss: neatly and firmly, cover with 
thickly buttered or well-oiled paper, and cook either before 
a clear hot fire, or in a brisk oven; in either case basting 
very frequently. A short time before the cooking is com- 
pleted, remove the paper so that the birds may get first 
delicately browned, then when done enough take them up. 
place them neatly on a daintily arranged bed of fresh, 
crisp watercress which has been well washed, made thor- 
oughly dry, and pleasantly seasoned with salt. pepper, 
salad oil and tarragon vinegar, and send to table very hot, 
accompanied as follows: With chickens serve rich brown 
gravy—differently seasoned, of course—and appie sauce: 
and with goslings, or green geese, serve either sorrel. 
gooseberry, or tomato sauce, and brown gravy. Turkey 
poults, too, which are in season during the summer 
months, when the full-grown birds cannot be obtained, 
may be cooked and served in the same manner as directed 
for chickens. All the birds mentioned, however, when 
they become older and are known as fowls, capons, poul- 
ardes, ducks, geese and turkeys, are the better and richer 
in flavor for being stuffed with some appropriate, care- 
fully prepared forcemeat: then in serving, the watercress 
must be dispensed with, and the edge of the dish s*ild 
be tastefully garnished with suitable items, including 
small, daintily fried balls of the forcemeat used in stuffing 
the birds, sprigs of parsley, curled bacon, slices of fresh 
lemon, etc., and care should be taken in every case to 
serve the whole just as hot as possible, accompanied by 
nice hot plates, and plenty of equally hot, skillfully cooked 
vegetables. 

Boiling is a method of cookery not practiced nearly so 
much as it deserves to be, for the simple reason that 
many people hold the sadly mistaken notion that, as re- 
gards the dressing of poultry—ducks and geese in partic- 
ular—" boiling ” is tantamount to “ spoiling.” 1 am able, 
however, to assure my readers, from personal experience, 
that this is not so. Any bird suitable for roasting can be 
rendered equally dainty, and even more delicate, by care- 
ful, judicious boiling ; and for those persons whose diges- 
tive powers are at all doubtful, it is a method to be highly 
recommended. Prepare the birds and truss them neatly 
—stuffed or not, according to taste—then wrap them in 
buttered muslin, and lay them in a saucepan with suffi- 
cient hot, full-flavored stock to cover them: bring slowly 
to the boil, carefully remove any scum that may have 
risen to the surface, then draw the pan on one side, and 
simmer gently and constantly, until the birds are thor- 
oughly cooked, but not, on any account, overdone. The 
exact time required for either boiling or roasting cannot 
possibly be fixed, as that must always be regulated ac- 
cording to the size and age of the birds: very little expe- 
rience. however, is necessary in order to decide this point. 
If on pressing the flesh gently with the finger and thumb 
it feels tender, and as if it would leave the bones easily, 
that is a sure sign that the right point has been reached, 
and is one of the safest guides that one can go by. Serve 
very hot, with a little sauce poured over, and more sauce 
sent to table in a hot tureen, the edge of the dish being 
tastefully garnished with cut lemon, fresh parsley, etc. 
White mushroom, oyster, celery, cream, béchamel, egg, 
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parsley and butter, velouté, or plain white sauce are all 
suitable to serve with capons, poulardes, fowls, or turkey 
poults; while for ducks and geese, soubise, or rich, white 
onion sauce is the most popular accompaniment. 

Braizing, or stewing, is a very favorite method of cook- 
ing amongst French housewives, and I think we cannot 
get far wrong if sometimes, for a change from our Eng- 
lish methods, we imitate them, seeing that they are ac- 
counted. far and wide, adepts in the culinary art. It is 
decidedly wise, on points like these, to pocket our national 
pride and our ofttimes unreasonable prejudices, and to 
profit as far as possible by the experience of others. The 
process of braizing, or stewing, is as follows: Prepare the 
bird in the usual manner, stuff it with appropriate force- 
meat, truss it neatly and firmly, then put it into a stewpan 
with a few ounces of fresh butter, and turn it about over a 
brisk fire until nicely browned all over, then place it in 
another pan upon a bed of mixed herbs, and vegetables 
which have been cut in small pieces; pour in enough 
stock to just nicely cover the vegetables, lay a sheet of 
buttered paper closely over the birds, then put on the pan 
lid and cook very gently over a moderate fire, basting the 
bird frequently with the liquid in the pan, until the cook- 
ing is satisfactorily completed. By the time the bird is 
done enough it will, under proper management, have im- 
bibed the full flavor of the stock, and the various vegeta- 
bles and herbs, and, consequently, the flesh will eat tender, 
rich and juicy. But in order to accomplish this most de- 
sirable result the process of cooking must be slow, and 
great care wust be taken to see that the contents of the 
pan never reach boiling point, but only just simmer all 
the time. It is by paying strict attention to this latter 
point, and by browning the birds nicely and quickly in 
the first place, and so retaining all the natural juices, that 
braizing can be rendered vastly superior to boiling. Serve 
very hot, and in precisely the same manner as directed for 
boiled poultry, and, if liked, from the vegetables used in 
braizing with a dainty purée by rubbing them through 
a fine sieve, and serve this along with other vegetables 
which may accompany the dish. 

A skillfully prepared and daintily served fricassee of 
poultry, too, forms a very highly esteemed dish, and with 
a mention of this I must conclude. Cut up the bird, or 
birds, into small, neat joints, and, after trimming and sea- 
soning them nicely, fry them in boiling clarified fat over a 
moderate fire until three parts cooked and colored a 
golden brown all over, then drain them carefully and set 
them aside until required. Put all the odd bones, giblets 
and trimmings into a stewpan, with an onion stuck with 
half a dozen cloves, a bunch of savory herbs, a seasoning 
of salt and pepper, about half a teaspoonful of celery seed 
tied up in muslin, and three breakfast-cupfuls of stock, 
then boil gently until the liquid is reduced to one-half the 
quantity. Strain it off into another saucepan, and add to 
it a handful of chopped mushrooms, two or three ripe 
tomatoes which have been pressed through a sieve, a little 
more seasoning if necessary. a few drops of liquid brown- 
ing if the color is not sufficiently rich already, and suffi- 
cient brown roux to make the sauce of a smooth, creamy 
consistency: then bring to boiling point and skim care- 
fully, draw the pan on one side, layin the joints of poultry, 
and simmer just as gently as possible for about ten min- 
utes. Then dish up in a pile in the center of a neatly 
arranged, firm potato border, being careful in doing so to 
pour the sauce over the birds only. Garnish round the 
base of the potato border with sprigs of parsley, curled 
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bacon, tiny forcemeat balls, slices of fresh lemon, or any- 
thing else that is deemed suitable and pleasing to indi- 
vidual taste, and serve the whole very hot. 

A few of the most dainty and choice methods of re- 
dressing poultry, I hope to describe at some future time, 
as they never fail to prove helpful—London Practical 
Housekeeping. 


When the Italian cooking apparatus is used, there is 
neither dust, dirt, gas, smoke, heavy cake, soggy pota- 
toes nor explosions of ruftled tempers. It is neither 
range nor simply stove. It looks like a tub covered with 
shining tiles of blue and white porcelain. It is a trifle 
high, and in order to operate on it to the best advantage 
it is best to stand on a little footstool or platform. Under 
the stove is a semicircular closet reaching up to about 
half its height, and holding from one to three sacks 
(about four bushels) of charcoal. On the top are one, two 
or three openings—little square, box-like grates, sinking 
perhaps four or five inches, and about eight inches square; 
under the grates are receptacles with doors for ashes, and 
in the center is.a large receptacle for heating dishes. 
Over the stove, and about half way up to the wall, isa 
canopy, shaped like the stove at the bottom, but gradually 
narrowing to the top at the front and side until it is almost 
tunnel shaped where it joins the chimney on the outside, 
while inside, and just at the junction with the chimney, is 
an opening into the chimney, about the size of a very small 
stove-pipe. There is always a good draft without dampers. 


IL DIAVOLO. 


For broiling, a few bits of cane are put in the square 
or grate over which the kettle or the saucepan is to be 
placed; then a shovelful of charcoal is put over the canes. 
a light applied, and, if you are in a hurry, over the hole is 
put a curious contrivance very like a stove-pipe, perhaps 
two feet high, with a funnel at the top, a contrivance that 
is expressively known in Italian as *‘il diavolo,” possibly 
because it starts the fire in such a marvelously short time. 
If the articles to be boiled are vegetables, the kettle is 
placed directly over the grate, and ‘il diavolo”™ is laid 
upon the shelf above. If, however. something more delicate 
is to be cooked, a tripod about three inches high is put over 
the grate and the broiler is placed on that, so there is not 
even a possibility of burning or scorching: then a circle 
of coals is put on the outside of the stove about the boiler, 
which is tightly covered. It takes from twenty minutes 
to half an hour to cook this way, and everything cooked 
is cooked all over. 

FOR BAKING. 

For baking, the preliminary preparations are the same, 
but the dish holding the mixture is placed in an outer dish 
of block tin, and over it is put that wonderful magician, the 
“forno di-campagna,” that looks like a peck or a half- 
bushel measure, according to its size, made of sheet-iron 
and inverted. There is an opening at one side, up which 
slips the handle of the baking tin or the saucepan, and 
over which the form slips, settling firmly down on the 
stone. Under the dish that contains the material to be 
baked is the charcoal fire in the grate; about it glowing 
coals are put and replenished before the glow dies out, and 
on the top of the “forno” more glowing coals are placed 
and treated in the same way. Everywhere there is an 
equal diffusion of heat. Mince pies. sponge cake, custards. 
bread and turkeys are browned perfectly —New York Sun. 
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Quiet Hours wm 
m™ Quick Witted. 


Prize Puzzve. 
334.—THE COLUMBIAN DINNER TABLE. 
Wiru a Brier Account OF WHO WERE PRESENT AND 
Wuar was Ser BEFORE THEM. 
This is not the place to present a biography of the great dis- 
coverer or to attempt anything like a list of the achievements 


tion and preservation. This Goop HOUSEKEEPING is doing 
in some measure in presenting “ The Columbian Dinner Table,” 
which can speak for itself to all those who may feel public 
spirited enough to enter its “ Quiet” apartments, with their 
wits alive to their opportunities. All who enter for faithful 
work will come out with their memories satisfactorily revived 
and regaled concerning,—but we must not tell until the De- 
cember issue of GooD HOUSEKEFPING. 

PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, Five Dollars, for the first 
correct list of answers to the sixty-eight numbers (twenty under 
A, B, C, D, E and forty-eight under “ Guests”). Second Prize, 
Three Dollars for the second such list of answers. Zhird 
Prize, one year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING for 


of the inhabitants of the New World ; libraries, public and pri- 
vate, are replete with information for the searcher after facts 
of American history. Who has not heard of Columbus and 
what he did? But it is so easy to forget—we cannot all of us 
boast of “great memories”; yes, we forget; therefore it is a 
worthy ambition to desire to assist our fellows somewhat 
toward “quickening their recollections” of events and deeds 
that ought not to be lost sight of; but even more worthy than 
the desire is the actual providing of the means for such restora- 


the third correct naming of the “Guests.” Fourth Prize, any 
one of the fourteen bound volumes of this Magazine, for the 
third correct list of answers to A, B,C, D and E. Number the 
answers in their proper order, as follows: A—t, 2, 3,4; B—1, 
2, 3, 4, etc., and “Guests”—1 to 48. Supplemental lists wil! 
not be accepted. Precedence will be determined by date of 
postmark. Those who have won a prize in this department 
within the last twelve months are requested not to compete for 
those offered here. 
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The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page xiii, 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 


Sor the above prizes, or it will net be considered. 


Arswers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, Oct. 22, 1892. 
General Plan of the Table. 


A. Centerpiece of fruits and flowers. D. Drinks. 
B. Main dishes. E. Desserts. 
C. Vegetables. 1-48. Guests. 


A.—CENTERPIECE OF FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 
At the mouth of the river where Terry’s troops had been 
stationed at the battle with the Sioux. 
What General Taylor ordered more of at the charge of 
Buena Vista. 
. A courthouse in Virginia where a skirmish took place. 
. In the ship’s cabin where “the First American Constitu- 
tion ” was made. 
B.—MAIN DISHES. 
. The general who died with the captured English flag under 
his head. : 
He who was defended by “ The White-Apron Brigade.” 
. A general in the late Indian war, and the first three letters 
of the first shilling coined in Massachusetts. 
. A tributary of the Tennessee river. 
C.—VEGETABLES. 
What the Indians taught the Pilgrims to raise. 
. Whose brilliant victories in the South helped to bring the 
Revolution to a close. 
. The last three syllables of a river around which the closing 
battles of the Civil war were fought. 
“ The food of the ‘ The Bayard of the South’ and his men.” 


D.—pDRINKS. 
What made Griffin's wharf notorious. 
Colonial “ kill-devil.” {outposts of the continent. 


The islands supposed in the time of Columbus to be the 
Made from a native North American fruit. 
E.—DESSERTS. 

. The cakes for which the wives of New Amsterdam were 

. The hero of Big Horn, and a consonant. [famous. 

. One-half the name of the president during whose adminis- 
tration the Kansas-Nebraska act was passed. 

. What sewed together the first American home-made flag. 

GUESTS. 

. “ The admiral of Mosquito Land.” 

. He who, when a boy, carved his name highest on the Natu- 

“ A chip of the old block.” [ral Bridge. 

“ The greatest diplomatist of the eighteenth century.” 

“ Oid Silver-Leg.” 

. Whose head was struck on the first American coins, and 
with some alteration was transformed into “The God- 
dess of Liberty.” 

. “ Mad Anthony.” 

. “ The Father of the Revolution.” 

The fence-rail candidate for president. 

10. He who made the Indians believe that he was the child of 

. “The American Wordsworth.” [the sun. 

12. “ The Great Peacemaker.” 

13. The first native of New England made a Baronet 

14. The discoverer who fastened the arms of France to a post, 
and erected a cross beside it. 

. “The Wizard of Menlo Park.” 

16. “ Halt rustic, half divine.” 

. The first man to carry the American flag around the globe. 

18. The president whose electoral vote lacked but a single one 

19. The inventor of the grain elevator. {of being unanimous. 


| 


20. * The American Goldsmith.” 


. He who with his sword cut the red cross out of the English 
. “Captain Molly.” [flag. 
. He who introduced the decimal system of currency. 

. The organizer of the United States treasury. 


25. The president who rode to his inauguration in a carriage 
made of wood from the ship “ Constitution.” 
26. “ The cotton-bale defender of New Orleans.” 
27. “ Old Bullion.” 
28. The member of ‘the constitutional convention who reduced 
the constitution to the form with which we are acquainted. 
29. He who enlarged the mouth of the Mississippi. 
30. “ The Metaphysician of America.” 
31. Founder of the express business in America. 
32. He who laid the corner stone of the Bunker Hill monument. 
33. The discoverer of the process of producing artificial sleep 
by breathing the vapor of ether. 
34. The spiritual counselor of the Pilgrims. [academy. 
35- The originator of the plan for the United States naval 
36. The noted abolitionist assaulted in the United States 
Senate. 
37- He who conducted “The Hammering Campaign” with 
Sherman. 
38. He who devised the system for the United States signal 
39. The first American novelist. [corps. 
40. The hero ot “ The Gibraltar of America.” 
41. The promoter of “ Clinton’s Big Ditch.” 
42. He who introduced “the new root ” and “ the new weed ” 
43. He who sunk the first successful oil well. {into Europe. 
44. “The Little Giant.” 
45. The outcome of whose famous western journey secured 
Oregon to us. 
46. The Virginian general whose motto was, “Do your duty, 
and leave the rest to P revidence.” 
47. The first editor of “ The North American Review.” 
48. He who wrote, 
“ Thou, too, sail on, O ship of state ! 
Sail on, O Union strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 
With all its hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate!” 


PRIZE PuUZZLE—ANSWERS. 

332.—LUNCHEON WITH THE COOKING CLASS. 
Readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING cannot with any sort of 

propriety be accused of losing their interest in the “ Quiet 

Hours ” department—as witness the stack of answers on our 

desk, to the Prize Puzzle published in the August number of 

this Magazine. Were it not that this is Columbus’ month, there 

might have been presented the usual “ roll of honor ” list of the 

names and addresses of the many bright competitors, but the 

“Columbian Dinner Table” committee made such earnest ap- 

peal for large space that we felt obliged to yield, and content 

ourselves with a brief report of the results of this latest contest. 
The three prizes have been won as follows: First, Three 

Dollars, by Mrs. Gustav Kaemmerling of Erie, Pa.; second, 

one year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, by Mrs. A. 

T. Sherwood cf Southport, Ct.; third, any one of the fourteen 

bound volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, by Mrs. Amelia W. 

Hunter of Chicopee, Mass. Mrs. Kaemmerling’s list (printed 

in italics below) contained sixty-four acceptable names, Mrs. 

Sherwood’s the same number and Mrs. Hunter’s sixty-three, 

the postmark having to be taken into account in each case. 

Twenty-four lists contained sixty-three good names, and a great 

many others the required “ sixty or more.” 

1. All around the Cooking School a my-stic fragrance steals ; 

Oh! the culinary maidens are a-dora-ble one feels, 

Cl-ed a-llin pinafores, with recipes in scores ; 

Come, lunch with th-ew. wa-yhap ‘twill please your fancy ; 

Admire you th-ew, / /y-rist’s part will play, 

My ra-vings be in praise of them to-day ; 

And sure, #0 ra-diant galaxy can shine 

As w-e// a-s cheer like these fair friends of mine. 

One boiled this h-a,—a ée/-1 should sound her praise, 

As he-ro’s a-lways was in olden days. 

And one might éridge ¢-he chasm of despair 

12. With bread—O /ive she long!—as light as air! 

13. When palate a-ets ey-e as in patés, 
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Lo! is there not cause for a maiden’s praise ? 
. And, ach! sa-w ever I such viands rare, 
. Sori-ch? Lo e-picures astonished stare ! 
. A man da-res to admire the girl whose head 
. His gratitude shall eve-n win if red. 
. I'm glad a /ine 1 may to her address, 
. And I beli-eve /ine-s following may confess 
. Love for this roast duck’s car-cass and ra-re sauce. 
. One serves her gu-est, her guerdon sound applause 
I'd travel to Pe-r, ¢h-e seas I'd cross 
To taste (sharp as a s-tad, it /a-th such spice) this sauce. 
. Scarce can tongue-s fe// a-bout the one whose toast, 
. F-ire ne-ver scorching, might delight a ghost! 
. One in her salads f-ize z-eal doth display, 
. And cotfee—liquid am-der ¢tha-t! I say, 
. Deft are the hands this s-a// ra-re that make, 
. Angel, / ca-ll her, for the dish’s sake. 
. Whence comes this o-dor? O, t/y fragrant source, 
. 'T-is a belief of mine, is the next course. 
33. And just in a-nswer comes it, so!ving doubts, 
. When “Gloria Mun-di’” az a-dimirer shouts. 
5. Uh! let me br-ag’ a tha-ne this dish might deem 
36. One hard to deat—rice served with flavored cream. 
. There's a-wSul cause to hope, with anxious brow, 
’. Cen-sws an-d wills have finished been ere now! 
In state-/y dia lect this pudding’s name 
. France s-ends, but Yankee maiden’s is the fame; 
. F-ame lia-ble to bring her love and bliss ; 
. Let it, / a-nswer, as | eat of this. 
. Soliditied an aria’ nxa-me her who 
. Mak-e?/: e/-ysian food for me and you. 
. (My bronzed cheek é/anche-s! terror strikes my soul. * 
. | da-re not, yet I long to eat the whole.) 
. What's /ucre, Tia-ra, | stammer this, 
. To—er—conc-oct - a—via-nds bringing bliss? 
. And give me for bliss re-a/ ¢ie a-pple tart 
. Made by one dam-se/ sty%e of art. 
. Inan apostro-fhe dc kind and take 
. Thanks—don’t deem the-w aud-acious—for this cake. 
. Thought c-ann-ot Lag, nzs-cience do | defy, 
. Tell how maids loy-a/ ice-d our lemon pie! 
5. Here’s lemon-cde ; /a, everything is here! 
. A big“ ail-ment” may follow this, I fear. 
. I'd breast a g-a/e the a-ir to breathe when she 
. Tea brew-ed ; na-y, never was such fragrant tea! 
59. We've feast-ed style o’ lords and dukes, 
. And swear wee va ssalage to these fair cooks. 
These good names were reported: Lines 4, 20 and 56, May ; 
9. Mabel; 15, 20, 55, §8 and 59, Eve; 28, Ida; 45, Hester. 
The following names (?) were disallowed, Webster being au- 
thority: Alfa, Agra, Area, Asher, Ares, Aretheha, Angel, 
Adela, Bell, Core, Cassa, Dian, Del, Delight, Dot, Dee, Elo, 
Era, Estella (Spanish), Elica, Etha, Eda, Edana, Em, Fan, 
Grance, Gloria, Galethea, Gail, Hero, Hera, Hebe, Ide, Ina, 
Ines, Isa, Isodor, Inda, Lina, Leone, Love, Liss, Lissa, Lida, 
Leta, Leolo, Leo, Mai, Mel, Min, Mira, Mona, Net, Nan, 
Nana, Ola, Ora, Oni, Ose, Oneda, Pai, Rea, Rama, Rian, Sarea, 
Sefora, Sis, Sal, Theco, Threci, Tot, Theone, Theo, Thene, 
Tina, Vel, and others. 


‘Lines from the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 
“Tam very fond of the ‘ hidden names’ puzzles.” 

“T find recreation in working at your ‘ wit quickeners,’ and am 
satisfied when the answers are given if I find myself half right.” 
“T take great pleasure in this column of your Magazine, and 
have several times entertained myself with the puzzles, but have 
never before sent in my answers.” 

“Thank you so much for sending such a sweet reminder of 
my sisters and cousins in the ‘old country.’ They all came 
forward immediately as I read each line.” 

“Enclosed you will find the names of the seventy cooks which 
I recognized in attending the luncheon furnished by the ‘ Cook- 
ing Class,’ and who proved the old saying, ‘Too many cooks 
spoil the broth,’ to be untrue, besides giving a great deal of 
pleasure to their guests, in seeking to find the names of each.” 


Notable Nothings. : 


Mourning Fads and Fancies. 

Fashion is tyrannical. It invades even the sacred pre- 
cincts wherein the grim angel of death has late been a 
visitor. One must not only feel it incumbent to wear the 
garb of mourning for a lost relative, but that garb should 
conform with the mandates of fashion. 

In mourning it is not proper to use note paper bordered 
with black. The smart way is to have a black triangle at 
the top left hand corner of the paper and envelope. It is 
not proper to wear fringe of any sort, nor black velvet, 
nor black ostrich feathers, nor blue-black materials, nor 
diamonds in rings or inthe ears. A sensible decree of 
Mrs. Grundy is that bright flowers shall form the funeral 
wreaths, and that light and beauty shall not be excluded 
from the afflicted household. 

Apropos of mourning costumes, black was used by the 
Roman women under the republic; under the emperors 
white was adopted. Grecian women covered their faces 
and wore black. In France mourning apparel was for- 
merly white, and in Spain white serge prevailed. The 
Chinese, Japanese and Siamese also wore white. The 
Ethiopians wore gray, and the Peruvians mouse color. 
The Turks wore blue or violet, and the Syrians and 
Armenians blue. 

Rabelais said: “ Black is the sign of mourning because 
it is the color of darkness, which is melancholy, and the 
opposite of white, which is the color of light, of joy and 
of happiness.” 

White is the emblem of purity; celestial blue indfcates 
where the soul ranges after death; yellow or death leaf 
exhibits death as the end of hope, and man falling like a 
leaf in autumn; gray is the color of the earth, our common 
mother; black indicates eternal night—New York Herald. 


A Simple Water Test. 

Into a perfectly clean bottle, having a stopper of ground 
glass, put five ounces of the water to be tested. To the 
water add ten grains (by weight) of pure, granulated white 
sugar. Cork tight and set in a window, exposed freely 
to light, but not to the direct rays of the sun. Do not dis- 
turb the bottle and keep the temperature as near seventy 
degrees Fahrenheit as possible. If the water contains 
organic matter, within forty-eight hours an abundance of 
whitish specks will be seen floating about, and the more 
organic matter the more specks. In a week or ten days, 
if the water is very bad, the odor of rancid butter will be 
noticed on removing the stopper. The little specks will 
settle to the bottom, where they will appear as white, 
flaky masses. Such water should not be used for drinking 
purposes.—State Board of Health. 


Tea. 

Tea should never touch metal. It should be kept in 
paper, wood, glass or porceiain. To make it, put a small 
quantity in a porcelain cup, fill the latter with boiling 
water, cover it with a porcelain saucer and let it stand 
three minutes. Then, if you desire to be an epicure, 
drink only the upper layer of the golden liquid, throw the 
rest away, rinse the cup and begin again. Never use 
sugar. Do not use milk. It ruins the flavor of the tea, 


and the combination injures the stomach. So the Chinese 
Above 


say, and they ought to know their own beverage. 
all things, do not boil tea.—Boston Globe. 
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Johnnycake. 

Bishop Williams of Connecticut, senior prelate of the 
Episcopal Church in the United States, is an enthusiast 
upon the subject of New England corn cake, and has 
incorporated in verse his views as to how the delicacy 
should be made. The recipe, as it recently appeared in 
the Hartford Times, has this prologue: 


A forgetful old Bishop, 
All broken to pieces, 
Neglected to dish up 
For one of his nieces 
A receipt for “ Corn Pone "— 
The best ever known. 
So he hastes to repair his sin of omission, 
And hopes that in view of his shattered condition 
His suit for forgiveness he humbly may urge. 
So here’s the receipt, and it comes from Lake George. 
THE RECIPE. 
Take a cup of cornmeal, 
(And the meal should be yellow), 
Add a cup of wheat flour 
For to make the corn mellow; 
Of sugar a cup, white or brown at your pleasure— 
(The color is nothing, the fruit is the measure) ; 
And now comes a troublesome thing to indite, 
For the rhyme and the reason they trouble me quite ; 
For after the sugar, the flour, and the meal 
Comes a cup of sour cream, but unless you should steal 
From your neighbors I fear you will never be able 
This item to put upon your cook’s table ; 
For “ sure and indeed,” in all towns I remember, 
Sour cream is as scarce as June buds in December. 
So here an alternative nicely contrived 
Is suggested your mind to relieve, 
And showing how yeu without stealing at all 
The ground that is lost may retrieve. 
Instead of sour cream take one cup of milk, 
“ Sweet milk!” what a sweet phrase to utter! 
And to make it cream-like put into the cup 
Just three tablespoonfuls of butter. 


Cream of tartar, one teaspoonful, rules dietetic— 
How nearly I wrote it down tartar emetic !— 

But no; cream of tartar it is without doubt, 

And so the alternative makes itself out. 

Of soda the half of a teaspoonful add, 

Or else your poor corn cake will go to the bad; 

Two eggs must be broken without being beat, 

Then of salt a teaspoonful your work will complete. 
Twenty minutes of baking are needful to bring 

To the point of perfection this “ awful good thing.” 
To eat at the best this remarkable cake 

You should fish all day long on the royal-named lake, 
With the bright waters glancing in glorious light 
And beauties unnumbered bewild’ring your sight, 
‘On mountain and lake, in water and sky ; 

And then, when the shadows fall down from on high, 
Seek “ Sabbath Day Point,” as the light fades away, 
And end with this feast the angler’s long day. 

Then, there will you find, without any question, 
That an appetite honest awaits on digestion. 


Nut Cakes. 
An old-fashioned nut cake is made of two cupfuls of 
‘sugar stirred to a cream with three-quarters of a cupful of 
butter, a cupful of rich milk, a teaspoonful of soda, four 


eggs, four scant cupfuls of flour and a teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar. A cupful of hickory nuts, chopped very 
fine, is stirred through the cake just before it is put in the 
oven. It should be baked in large, brick-shaped loaves, 
iced with a thick icing, through which half a cupful of 
hickory nuts have been stirred. 

A fondant icing may be used for this purpose. This is 
made by boiling a cupful of sugar mixed with a quarter of 
a teaspoonful of cream of tartar for twelve minutes in 
half a cupful of water. At the end of this time this sirup 
should be in such a condition that a drop rubbed between 
the finger and thumb will quickly form into a ball. At 
this stage pour the fondant on to a greased platter and, 
when it is cool enough to handle, knead it with the hand 
until it is a smooth, creamy mass. When ready to use it, 
put the fondant in a saucepan and set the saucepan in an- 
other containing boiling water. When the fondant melts, 
stir in half a cupful of walnuts, add a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice and, when the icing is a little cooled, pour it over the 
cake. A simpler icing may be made by beating into the 
white of an egg enough powdered sugar to make an icing 
that does not run. The sugar must be added a little at a 
time and beaten into the egg till the mixture is smooth 
and glossy, without lumps. Finally a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice is added. A cupful of hickory nuts or any flavoring 
nuts or any flavoring desired may be added to this icing. 

The little “macaroni cakes,’”’ as the New England 
housewite calls them, are made by mixing a cupful of 
sugar with two eggs, adding five tablespoonfuls of flour 
and last of all a coffee-cupful of hickory nuts. This mix- 
ture is dropped in a greased pan, spoonful by spoonful, 
and baked in a moderate oven. 


Three Pineapple Recipes. 


PINEAPPLE SHERBET. 

One pint of freshly grated pineapple slightly sweetened, 
one pint of hot water, one pint of sugar, the juice of two 
lemons, one iablespoonful of gelatine. Soak the gelatine 
in just enough cold water to cover till soft and dissolve 
with the hot water. Stir in sugar and lemon juice and, 
when cold, freeze. When half frozen, add the grated pine- 
apple and continue the freezing. One must be careful to 
beat the mixture at once, or the gelatine will form in lumps 
and sink to the bottom of the can, thus impairing the 
smoothness and lightness of the sherbet. 

PINEAPPLE ICE. 

The juice of two lemons and one orange, one pint and 
one-half of cold water, one pint of sugar, one pint of 
grated pineapple, and the whites of two eggs well beaten. 
In either of these recipes the grated fruit may be substi- 
tuted for the fresh if more convenient. 


PINEAPPLE AMBROSIA, 


Pare and cut the pineapple in small bits and sprinkle 
with sugar. Grate a fresh cocoanut and sweeten slightly 
with powdered sugar. Place a layer of the pineapple in 
the bowl in which it isto be served and moisten slightly 
with sherry wine, sprinkle over this a layer of cocoanut, 
then arrange another of pineapple and alternate the layers 
until all is used, reserving the cocoanut for the top layer. 
Set upon ice for a few minutes before serving. It should 
not be allowed to stand long or the wine will toughen the 
fruit. A large wineglassful of wine should be sufficient, 
and if wine is objectionable, the juice of two large oranges 
may be substituted.—Baker’s Helper. 
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At the End of the Rainbow. 


Under this unique title, Julia A. Sabine demonstrates 
how interesting a story may be written, from which the 
love element is almost wholly absent, which deals with 
such incidents of life as are common to all portions of the 
world, and in which the element of a true helpfulness and 
the betterment of those with whom one comes in contact 
forms the motive power and the inspiration of the narra- 
tive. Esther Thornton, the heroine of the story, is an 
English girl, whose gentleness of manner, capacity for 
helping others and general excellence of conduct enlisted 
the interest of an American scholar for whom she had 
performed certain clerical service. As her family were in 
straitened circumstances, and looking for the opportunity 
to better their worldly condition, Mr. Savage decided to 
send Esther to far away Colorado, to become a companion 
for the invalid wife of afriend. His glowing anticipations 
of the manner in which this pioneer would aid the entire 
family prompted the jesting remark that she was “ going 
to the end of the rainbow” to “find the pot of gold” 
which the old proverb located there. 

The long journey safely made, the brave girl finds to 
her dismay that the gentle, sainted woman for whom she 
was to become a companion had long been dead, while in 
her place had been installed a beautiful but coarse and 
ill-tempered second wife, wholly unfitted by nature or 
education to preside over the luxurious home committed 
to her care. In the absence of the husband, Esther is 
received simply as a servant, and is given a place in the 
kitchen, where for a time her life is made about as un- 
pleasant as possible. But the two little motherless daugh- 
ters of the dead woman turn to her as instinctively as the 
needie to the pole, and in loving and caring for them she 
finds the beginning of her mission. It is a long, tedious 
way by which at length she reaches the latent better 
nature of the woman who has assumed to be her mistress, 
and step by step leads her to a truer realization of life 
and its relations. There are some decidedly dramatic 
incidents, and the characters are strongly and apprecia- 
tively drawn. That of Mrs. Forbush, the second, is an 
especially excellent piece of work; and the manner in 
which the character is handled, particularly in connection 
with that of Esther, shows rare skill on the part of the 
author. The closing scenes, in which the great wrong 
done to Esther is being righted, and the coarse woman, 
though unknown to herself, is really being “ born again ” 
to a better life, are masterpieces of dramatic writing. 
(The author, Mrs. Sabine, by the way, has written very 
acceptably for GooD HOUSEKEEPING.) The book is sent 
out in very good style by the publisher, Thomas Whit- 
taker, 2 and 3 Bible House, New York city. 


What to Do. 

In a little hand-book, whose complete title is “ What to 
Do; a Companion to ‘ Don’t,’ Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce 
has compiled a most valuable guide for those who would 
observe the amenities of cultured life. There are chap- 
ters on Introductions; Cards; Calls or Visits; Invita- 
tions; Good Manners in Public; Dress for Gentlemen; 
Dress for Ladies; Letters; The Well-bred Man; The Well- 
bred Woman; Dinners; Receptions; Betrothals; The 
Wedding; Gifts—Compliments of the Season; Anniver- 


saries; Birthdays; Christenings; The Amenities of Life. 
All of these subjects are treated as fully as is necessary in 
a work of the kind; yet the whole is comprised within 
seventy-two pages of a handsome little cloth-bound volume, 
with gilt edges, of so convenient size that it can be readily 
thrust into the pocket for instant reference. The book 
possesses additional interest from the fact that its gifted 
author is the wife of Oliver Bell Bunce, the author of 
“ Don’t,” which has probably had the greatest sale of any 
publication of its class ever issued. The husband and 
wife may therefore be properly spoken of as the negative 
and positive elements in their treatment of the matter of 
social proprieties. Mrs. Bunce is under engagement to 
furnish a series of papers on “ What to do and how to do 
it in the Home,”’ the initial number of which will appear 
in Goop HOUSEKEEPING for November. If any assur- 
ance were needed of the valuable character of the series, 
it will be abundantly found in this little volume, which is 
published by D. Appleton & Co. of New York. 


Recollections of President Lincoln. 

The life-story of Abraham Lincoln can never grow old. 
Whether one is to regard him as, in the words of Secre- 
tary Stanton, ‘‘the most perfect ruler of men the world 
has ever seen,” as the great leader of his country through 
its period of supreme peril and trial, or as the deliverer of 
the black race from the bondage of human slavery, what- 
ever may pertain to his personal character, or to the 
details of his administration will always find interested 
readers—the more especially if such recitals come from 
the lips or the pens of men so associated with Lincoln 
that they may speak from personal experience and obser- 
vation. The author of the present book had this ad- 
vantage, while register of the treasury under President 
Lincoln, being a personal friend and a warm admirer, 
and the volume which he produces is intensely absorbing. 
It is not a critical history of the administration of the 
lamented president—or a history at all. It goes here and 
there, sketching principally the relations of the president 
to the more important events of those terrible years of 
suspense and sacrifice, embodying a good deal of anec- 
dote and incident, which more than any amount of 
descriptive reading sketch the characteristics of the 
principal personages of that era. And it is worthy of 
mention that nowhere does the character of the martyred 
president stand out in grander proportions than in the 
light of such close relation and such glimpses of his 
inner nature. The book which L. E. Chittenden has so 
pleasingly written, Harper & Brothers of New York pub- 
lish in attractive form as an octavo volume of 470 pages. 


Dora Darling. 

“Dora Darling: the Daughter of the Regiment,” by 
Jane G. Austin, forms No. 20 of Good Company series, 
published by T.ee & Shepard of Boston. It is a story 
of the war of the rebellion, and the name of the author 
is sufficient guaranty that it is most absorbingly interest- 
ing from the opening tothe close. First appearing during 
the days of the terrible civil war, it naturally bears the im- 
press of those heated times, with their bloody accompani- 
ment. It is very difficult for a civilian, and especially for 
a woman, to describe battle scenes and soldier life in war 
times, and this author has labored under the disadvan- 
tages of many another who has made the experiment; 
but the character of her heroine, which is after all the cen- 
tr-! figure, will hold attention from her first appearance. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of theseapplications come from journals of acknow]l- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goov HOvUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a ditferent nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscrift unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, willbe filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


It is a “ Barefoot boy with freckled face” to whom are 
addressed the poetical lines of Walter M. Hazeltine, which, 
under the title “*‘ Whereaway,” with its illustrations, forms 
the frontispiece of the present number. 

A part of Miss Parloa’s paper on ‘** Many Meals for 
Many Millions” is devoted to the subject of pickling, 
which has come to furnish so tedious but so compensating 
employment to the hands of many a busy housewife. But 
the other portion—that which relates to the “ meal "—is by 
no means forgotten or overlooked. 

“The Expert Waitress” receives her second paper of 
“miscellaneous instructions,” which refer to a little of 
everything coming in the line of her duties, but not spe- 
cially set forth under the more comprehensive heads which 
have preceded. 

‘** Popsey, the Heroine of Roaring Gulch,” gives title to 
Mary Clark Huntington's story, and it is a tale which will 
hold the attention of every reader. How every one will go 
with the fearless child through the trial which assuredly 
gives her title, and will regretfully leave her, while the 
hurrahs of thankful friends rend the air, “above moan of 
pines, above rush of river and ramp of wind.” 

“ There is no fruit grown, at least in this country, around 
which so many memories cluster as the apple,” says Mrs. 
M. J. Plumstead, in opening her article on “ Apples and 
the Apple Tree.” Her essay is adorned with poetic quo- 
tations from many an enthusiastic writer, and is freighted 
with memories of the years agone, and of scenes to which 
the “red apple” gave zest. 

“ The Food of the People ” treats of “ garden root crops,” 
and Mr. Ormand goes through the list of these products, 
telling interesting things regarding some of the old favor- 
ites with which we have been acquainted from childhood. 
There is something regarding the turnip, the beet, the 
carrot, parsnip, onion and leek. 

In the page of “ Little Talks with Little WWomen,” M. D. 
Sterling touches the varied subjects of “ Letter Writing,” 
“Calico Parties for Halloween,” “ The Face Beautiful,” 
and the “ Story of a Hat Lining,” finding something pleas- 
ant and helpful to say under each head. 

The subject of “ Accomplished Poverty-stricken Ladies” 
is always an interesting one, and coupled therewith comes 
the question how they may keep the wolf from the door 
and yet retain their self-respect and the kindly regard of 
their friends. Along these lines Gorham Silva has a true 
tale, with a flavor of fiction—in that the honorable efforts 
of a deserving woman were crowned with an abundant 
measure of success. 

How to preserve the eyes in the fullness of their natural 
beauty, how to keep the hands, the face and the hair in the 
most attractive manner, are among the subjects touched 
by Mrs. Arthur Stanley in the second chapter of her arti- 
cle on the toilet. These are matters of the deepest inter- 
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est and importance to every lady, and will be carefully read 
and no doubt thoughtfully heeded. 

“Let us treat our children, not as mere playthings, but 
as little men and women, striving to develop their facul- 
ties by teaching them how to use them,” says Mabel Potter 
Tallman in her excellent article on “ Children of the House- 
hold.” And the paper is not alone theoretical, but prac- 
tical as well. 

Every housekeeper delights to have her table attractive, 
though not every one possesses naturally the taste to make 
it pleasing by the employment of such means as may be at 
hercommand. ‘Tosuch the helpful paper of Louise Royle, 
on “ Table Decoration at Home,” may prove of great ad- 
vantage in the way of direction and suggestion. 

The article in * The Household Laundry”’ series con- 
tains a grouping of opinions by Mary Campbell Lovering 
and “* A New England*Housekeeper,” on the use and abuse 
of bluing. 

It would seem quite natural, as the Thanksgiving season 
approaches, that we should hear from residents of other 
lands such expressions as are made public by “An Eng- 
lish Housekeeper’s Lament.” It is written by Frances L. 
James; but all that Goop HOUSEKEEPING can say is in 
the words of that venerable song, “ Uncle Sam is rich 
enough to give us all a farm.” Those who make their 
homes under other flags can hardly expect to take the 
spirit of Yankeedom with them. 

How to enrich our rooms with classical furniture at the 
lowest possible expense is practically told under the head- 
ing of * Cheap Furniture.” 

An unusually rich assortment of patterns for hand-made 
laces is presented by Mrs. N. A. M. Roe and Alice S. 
Luka, with illustrations of the several varieties. 

Judith Sunshine has a little story with a moral —with 
a decided moral—under the suggestive title, “ You ought 
to Know.” Some persons ought to read it. Perhaps 
they will. 

In the way of planning for entertainment for those occa- 
sions which are now so close at hand, every one will be 
glad of the help which comes through Olive E. Dana’s 
**Old and New for Halloween.”’ 

There is also an eminently practical paper by James A. 
Skilton, on “ Room Ventilation,” giving suggestions and 
suppositions based on first principles, which may be ap- 
plied by each to existing circumstances 

In the way of original verse, apart from the frontispiece, 
may be mentioned “Street Cries,” by Letitia Virginia 
Douglas: “Autumn Glory,” by Edward A. Rand; “ Bach- 
in’ an’ I don’t Agree,” -by Edward Vincent; ‘‘ When 
Mamma Comes Home Again,” by Ada Simpson Sher- 
woo: Juns—October,” by E. E. Hill; ‘* Sunset Glories 
on the Beach,” by Clark W. Bryan; “ October,” by Helen 
Whitney Clark; “A Poem of Remembrance,” by St. 
George Best; “ Across the Meadow Bars,” by Mrs. Agnes 
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Haskell; ‘‘To Bylo-town,” by Cora A. Matson; and “Co- 
lumbus Cake,” by Lizzie M. Hadley. 

There are the usual departments, and a special feature 
of the puzzle bureau will be found in the ** Columbian 
Dinner Table,” to which the attention of prize seekers is 
specially directed. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
The best physicians are Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet and Dr. 
Merryman. 


Prejudices are like rats, and a man’s mind like a trap; 
they set in early, and then perhaps can’t get out at all. 

There are two sorts of people that gain little by trade, 
such as buy what they do not want and such as sell only in 
necessity. 

The future of society is in the hands of the mothers. 
If the world was lost through woman, she alone can save 
it—De Beaufort. 

Happiness is like the manna in the desert—he that 
gathered much had nothing over, and he that gathered 
little had no lack. 

When a man’s chestnut curls begin to turn gray, that 
means that he is fifty, but when they begin to turn black, 
that means that he is sixty. 

When a felon first begins to make its appearance, take 
a lemon, cut off one end, put the finger in, and the longer 
it is kept there, the better. 


This very sage advice was given by an aged priest: 


“ Always treat an insult like mud from a passing vehicle; 


never brush it off until it is dry.” 

The male wasp never stings; but so long as he and his 
sister are twins and dress alike, this bit of knowledge 
availeth not—Brandon Bucksaw. 

To remove pimples from the face.—Dissolve common 
salt in the juice of lemons, and with a linen cloth apply it 
to the parts affected.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 

Finding out about what one sees is the way of getting 
an education. The trouble with the most of us is that we 
accept what we see without inquiry or knowledge. 


A good remedy for damp, moist hands is four ounces of 
cologne water and one-half ounce of tincture of bella- 
donna. Rub the hands with this several times a day. 

Earth has its angels, though their forms are moulded 
But of such clay as fashions all; 

Though harps are waiting and bright pinions folded, 
We know them by the love-light on their brow. 

Lite is a book, of which we have but one edition. Let 
every day’s actions, as they add their pages to the inde- 
structible volume, be such as we shall be willing to have 
an assembled world to read. 


We lose the sunshine because we move with the world 
under the clouds. The sun never moves or varies. While 
we are sitting in darkness, sad and weary, others are 
basking in the glorious sunshine. 

Peevishness is generally the vice of narrow minds, and, 
except when it is the effect of anguish and disease, by 
which the resolution is broken and the mind made too 
feeble to bear the lightest addition to its miseries, pro- 
ceeds from an unreasonable regard of the importance of 
trifles. The proper remedy against it is to consider the 


dignity of human nature and the folly of suffering pertur-- 


bation and uneasiness from causes unworthy of our notice. 
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A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of each month. Subscription rates 
20 cents amonth ; 6ocents for three months; $1 for five months ; 
$1.20 for six months; $2 for ten months; $2.40 a year. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., OCTOBER, 1892. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Good Housekeeping is published “In the Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is 
widely quoted by both press and public as * The best household maga- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.40 a year, or 20 cents a 
month for any desired length of time. Subscriptions can commence 
at any time. 


The Paper World isa “Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springtield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
30 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Adve:tising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co.,and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San 
Francisco News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence; Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 

We Will Club Goop HOUSEKEEPING with any publication or 
publications. Send a postal, and name just as many publications as 
you want with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and ten to one if you take 
many others you will get the whole lot so cheap that Goop Hovusk- 
KEEPING may be had for virtually nothing. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name on the addressed label 
attached to each issue, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 


PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING has many well-earned friends.—Bos- 
ton Congregationalist. 

We cordially commend Goop HousEKEEPING to every good 
housekeeper.—Lowell Sunday Arena. 

Goop HovsEKEEPING stands very high up on the roll of 
first-class ladies’ magazines.—Westborough Chronotype. 

Good indeed must be the housekeeping which is influenced 
by the suggestions of Goop HousEKEEPING.-— The Pub- 
lisher, N. Y. 

It is difficult to see how a family can manage its domestic 
affairs without the assistance and counsel of Goon HovuseE- 
KEEPING, as its contents are always of incalculable value to 
those who have the management of a household. It is without 
doubt the most instructive magazine on general matters pub- 
lished m the country.—Harrisburg Independent. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING touches with intelligence and refine- 
ment every phase of home life. The economical and appetiz- 
ing preparation of foods, hints on the management of servants, 
household furnishings and adornments, home amusements, so- 
cial forms and usage, fashions in clothes, hygienic topics, are 
among the subjects treated by skilled experts and pleasing 
writers. And in addition to these more material things are the 
literary contributions and selections of the editor himself, 
whose finely discriminating taste is shown alike in these as well 
as in the dainty or whimsical illustrated original verse which 
serves as frontispiece to each number of the magazine. It is 
published by CLARK W. Bryan & Co. of this city.—Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican. 


DIRECTORY OF WOMAN’S EXCHANGES. 


Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work known and 
in aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is 
requested to send name and all particulars. 

New York WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Ave., New York. 

MADISON AVENUE DEPOSITORY AND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN'S 
Work, 628 Madison Ave., corner 59th St., New York. 

THE HARLEM EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s WORK, 40 West 125th St., 
New York. 

Woman’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 98 Boylston St., 
Boston. 


THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE FOR WoMAN’s Work, N. W. cor- 
ner 12th and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia. 


UNITED WORKERS’ AND WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, 49 Pearl St., Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

CHICAGO EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s Work, 219 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Woman's INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, Madison, Wis. 

WomEn’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SociETY OF THE WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 

Woman's EXCHANGE, 120 Main St., Houston, Texas. 

Woman's ExcCHANGE, 1648 California St., Denver, Col. 

Woman's EXCHANGE, 617 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

CHRISTIAN WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

WomaAn’s EXCHANGE, Main St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Woman’s ExcHANGE, Newport, R. I. 

SPRINGFIELD WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, Springfield, Il. 

Woman’s ArT EXCHANGE, 8 South St., Pittsfield, Mass. 

RICHMOND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s WoRrK, 327 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond, Va. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, $45 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

THe WomAN’s EXCHANGE, $13 Francis St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

THE Woman’s EXCHANGE, 66 Fourth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


JACKSONVILLE’s WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, 317 West State St. Jackson- 
ville, Ill. 
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| Fugitive Verse. 


AT LAST. 
When on my day of life the night is falling, 
And, in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown; 


Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay; 

O love divine, O Helper, ever present, 
Be Thou my strength and stay ! 


Be near me when all else from me is drifting— 

Earth, sky, home’s picture, days of shade and shine, 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting 

The love that answers mine. 


I have but Thee, O Father! Let Thy Spirit 
Be with me, then, to comfort and uphold; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I merit, 
Nor street of shining gold. 
Suffice it if my good and ill unreckoned, 
And both forgiven through Thy abounding grace, 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place,— 
Some humble door among Thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 
And flows forever through Heaven's green expansions 
The river of Thy peace. 
There from the music round about me stealing, 
I fain would learn the new and holy song, 
And find at last, beneath Thy tree of healing, 
The life for which I long. 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


WHEN THE CRICKET SINGS. 
Oh! the days are getting shorter—there is darkness after tea, 
Rusticators are returning from the mountains and the sea, 
We can note the change of weather which the autumn brings, 
And we feel that summer's dying 
When the cricket sings. 
There’s a very slight suggestion of winter in the breeze 
Which is busily engaged detaching leaflets from the trees ; 
And that insect keeps a-croaking to discourage things— 
Nature never seems so blue as 
When the cricket sings. 
Oh! what in botheration is the meaning of his song, 
So monotonously mournful and unvaried all along ? 
Is he wailing at the Autumn and the change it brings ? 
How can a man be cheerful 
When the cricket sings ? 
Does he warn us to be ready for a coming wintry shock, 
And bid us save our corn and get our ulsters out of hock ? 
Perhaps he does, and judging from the state of things, 
It is well to heed the warning 
When the cricket sings. 


EVENING. 
Dim falls the light o’er all the dreaming woods ; 
Athwart the distant western sky are gleams 
Of gold and amber; pearly rose-edged clouds, 
Looking so passing fair, one almost dreams. 


The opening gate of Paradise hath lent 
Some tinge of glory to the dying day ; 

And earth-bound souls with longing, ling’ring gaze, 
Would fain rise up and move along that way. 


A stillness sweet and solemn all around ; 

The song of birds is hushed; there falls no quiver 
Of rustling leaf, or shaken trembling reed, 

Upon the fair, faint brightness of the river. 


—Albany Press. 


The crescent moon gleams coldly, dimly forth ; 
And in the deep’ning blue of heaven, afar, 

A tender watcher o’er the troubled world, 
Shineth one solitary glitt’ring star. 


The shadows deepen on the distant hills; 
The highest peaks but touched with ling’ring light ; 
And down their purpling sides, soft, misty clouds 
Wrap all the valleys in the dusky night. 


And far away the murmur of the sea, 
And moonlit waves breaking in foamy line. 
So Night—God’s angel, Night with silvery wings, 
Fills all the earth with loveliness divine. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 


A DRIFT-WOOD FIRE. 
Pile on the spicy logs! 
The gay, red flames leap high, 
Still held in bondage firm, 
By fender and brazen dogs. 


Without, the sea is heard 
Low moaning through the night ; 
Within, the drift-wood speaks 

In plaintive strains and weird. 


It whispers of the deep 
On whose bosom now it floats 
In fancy once again, 
While the stars bright vigil keep. 


It rides the placid wave 

*Neath cerulean skies, 

Then shrieks, and groans, and strains, 
Through blackness like the grave. 


And hark! With one fell sweep 
’Tis crushed upon the rocks ; 
The proud, white ship becomes 
Sad flotsam of the deep. 


Pile on the spicy logs ! 
We watch their flower-like bloom 
Grow dim, and fade, and die, 
Till the drift-wood is no more, 
And darkness shrouds the room. 
—Charlotte Agnes Powell. 


SLIPPER TIME. 
’Tis a homely time of ease and rest, 
When the day dies out in the ruddy west 
And the lamps are lit and the hearth fire leaps, 
And the children go to their early sleeps ; 


When the dear ones talk of their doings small 
And a sense of peace is on them all, 

For the cool, calm night must stretch between 
To-morrow’s toil and to-day’s flushed scene ; 


When memories throng and the word of cheer 
Is sometimes nigh to the secret tear, 

For the soul at lounge will range full far, 
From the pit of shame to the highest star. 


The sound of music perhaps is heard, 
But the instrument or the uttered word 
Alike are sweet, since love in both 

Is immanent and nothing loath. 


So the home folk feel, as the hours slip by, 
That Life is kind and that every sigh 

Is fellowed close by some pleasant thing, 
That laughter follows on suffering. 


’Tis an oasis in a desert space ; 
In a discord harsh ’tis a note of grace ; 
’Tis the harmony of the perfect rhyme, 


This homely, human slipper time. 
—Richard Burton. 
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